North  Carolina's  No.  I  Game 

ment  Problem 

Generally  speaking,  the  bobwhite  quail  in  North  Carolina  is  at  a  low  population  point.  The  rabbit 
population  is  in  the  same  category  and  in  some  sections  squirrels  are  less  abundant  than  we  would  like  to 
see  them.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  restoration  of  these  farm  game  species  is  our  No.  1  game  management 
problem  and  in  this  connection  particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to  quail  management  and  restoration, 
not  because  it  is  more  important  but  because  quail  restoration  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  many  problems 
of  game  managers. 

The  matter  is  being  dealt  with  in  more  detail  in  an  article  appearing  in  this  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina.  That  article  covers  the  subject  adequately,  but  I  would  like  to  stress  here  the  im- 
portance of  that  part  dealing  with  the  hunters'  place  in  this  program.  We  know  what  the  farmer 
or  landowner  can  and  will  do;  we  know  what  the  State  represented  by  this  Division  can  and  will 
do;  we  also  know  what  the  hunters  can  and  should  do. 

The  hunters'  part  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  farm  game  restoration  program,  including  quail  resto- 
ration, is  of  equal  importance  with  the  part  played  by  each  of  the  two  others — the  landowners  and  the 
State.  If  the  hunters  fail  to  carry  their  share  of  the  load,  the  percentage  of  success  to  be  gained  by 
the  activities  of  the  two  other  partners  will  be  small.  The  hunters  have  the  most  to  gain  personally 
and  as  a  group  from  the  efforts  expended  in  this  direction.  If  they  want  good  small-game  hunting, 
they  must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  shove  hard. 

John  D.  Findlay, 
Commissioner. 
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No.  1  Bird 


No.  1  Problem 


Bobwhite  quail  are  tops  in 
North  Carolina  in  two  ways.  First 
of  all  they  are  sought  by  more 
hunters  than  any  other  game  bird 
and  secondly  they  are  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  major  management 
problems  in  the  Game  Division's 
book  of  problems. 

The  discussion  here  presented 
is  in  connection  with  the  Divi- 
sion's presentation  of  a  plan 
aimed  at  a  more  positive  approach 
toward  the  protection  and  restora- 
tion of  quail  in  this  State. 

These  following  statements  are 
the  facts  as  Division  personnel 
know  them  or  have  obtained  them 
through  extensive  questionnaires 
and  personal  observation: 

Biological 

The  bobwhite  is  a  ground- 
nesting  bird.  Its  food  consists 
principally  of  weed  seeds,  legume 
seeds,  grain,  small  fruits,  and  in- 
sects. It  needs  only  a  small 
water  supply  (dew  will  suffice 
if  consistently  available).  These 
birds  are  monogamous.  Each  pair 
raises  one  clutch  a  year  (with 
rare  exceptions)  with  an  average 
of  12-15  young  to  a  clutch.  If 
the  first  clutch  is  lost  the  pair  will 
try  again,  which  accounts  for  the 
"squealers"  found  by  hunters  in 
late  November — these  are  the 
birds  of  the  late  hatch.  Normal 
range  is  approximately  1/4  mile. 
Quail  group  themselves  in  covies 
except  during  mating  season. 

Environment 

Quail  are  found  primarily  on  or 
adjacent  to  cultivated  lands  and 
open  woodlands.  Their  optimum 
environment  is  cultivated  land 
interspersed  with  woodland, 
hedgerows,  grown-up  ditch  banks, 
and  odd  cleared  spots  not  closely 
cultivated.  Poor  farming  methods 
and  the  rail  fence  of  years  ago 
were  ideal  for  quail. 

Enemies 

Roaming  dogs,  house  cats,  both 
wild  and  otherwise,  cooper  hawks, 
sharp-shinned  hawks,  and  in  a 


minor  way  cotton  rats,  snakes, 
skunks,  opossum  and  raccoons, 
and  foxes,  prey  on  quail  or  quail 
eggs.  Add  to  these  the  "man  with 
the  gun." 

Immediate  Past  History 

What  is  the  history  of  quail  for 
the  past  few  years?  The  1942-43 
season  was  the  last  season  during 
which  the  quail  supply  met  the 
hunting  pressure  to  any  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Generally  the 
quail  population  has  been  low 
every  year  since  then.  The  quail 
population  is  not  adequate  now 
to  permit  the  percentage  of  hunt- 
ing success  that  the  hunters  desire 
or  that  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  desires. 

Why  the  Decline 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  are 
many  and  complex.  All  of  them 
will  not  apply  to  every  section  but 
at  least  a  part  of  them  will  apply 
to  every  section.  Heavy  rains 
over  the  State  generally  during 
the  main  breeding  season — June, 
July  and  a  part  of  August,  in 
1944  and  1945  and  in  the  coastal 
counties  in  1946,  were  extremely 
detrimental.  Continual  heavy 
rains  during  this  period  are  dis- 
astrous to  quail  production. 

Changing  agricultural  prac- 
tices, very  few  of  which  are  favor- 
able to  quail,  had  a  serious  effect. 
The  requirements  of  a  war-torn 
world  had  to  be  met  and  agri- 
cultural production  was  stepped 
up.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  trend 
toward  mechanization  in  land  til- 
lage. This  and  other  moderniza- 
tions cause  fields  to  be  joined  to 
form  larger  and  broader  fields. 
These  larger  fields,  in  turn,  are  as- 
sociated with  cleaner  cultivation 
and  less  wasteful  harvesting  and 
as  a  result  the  fields  are  less  suited 
as  game  habitat.    Also  there  is  a 


very  definite  and  consistent  trend 
toward  having  more  livestock  on 
North  Carolina  farms.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1938,  the  State  Farm 
Census  gave  287,323  as  the  dairy 
cow  population.  Subsequent  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  this  popula- 
tion has  grown  steadily  to  393,294 
for  1945,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available. 

Then  add  to  that  the  increased 
hunting  pressure  during  the  past 
three  years.  Hunting  license 
holders  in  1943-44  numbered  92,- 
588;  in  1944-45  115,978;  in  1945- 
46  138,710;  and  in  1946-47  the 
percentage  of  license  sales  in- 
crease to  date  is  22  per  cent.  An 
analysis  of  game  protectors 
estimates  on  hunting  pressure  this 
year  shows  an  average  increase 
of  31  per  cent.  These  figures  taken 
together  mean  more  hunters  this 
year  than  last  and  more  man  days 
hunting  per  hunter  this  year  than 
last  year.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  quail  hunters  have  increased 
proportionally. 

Protection  through  bag  limits 
and  seasons  have  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this  problem. 
In  1942-43  the  season  extended 
over  a  period  of  77  days  with  a 
daily  bag  limit  of  10.  In  1943-44 
the  period  covered  was  78  days 
with  the  same  bag  limit;  in  1944- 
45,  80  days  and  the  same  bag;  in 
1945-46,  71  days  and  the  same 
bag,  and  this  year  65  days  with  a 
reduction  in  bag  limit  to  8  per 
day. 

From,  this  it  is  evident  that 
there  was  little  change  in  the 
regulations  until  the  present  sea- 
son and  then  the  modification  was 
not  drastic.  The  lay  day  regula- 
tion in  certain  counties  for  shoot- 
ing quail  which  limits  shooting  to 
thee  days  a  week,  has  been  in  ef- 
fect during  the  period  covered 
above  and  in  practically  the  same 
counties  each  year.  This  regula- 
tion has  had  no  noticeable  effect 
on  the  quail  population  in  the 
counties  involved  if  reports  and 
observations  outlined  here  can  be 
considered  a  criterion.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  situation  is  most 
critical  in  some  of  these  "lay  day" 
counties. 

In  connection  with  hunting 
regulations  it  is  well  to  recall 
again  that  the  good  to  be  obtained 
from  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
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tions  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adequacy  of  those  regulations. 

Predation 

Predation  is  another  important 
factor  in  modern  game  manage- 
ment. "Nature's  balance"  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Man  has  stepped 
in  and  demanded  that  he  be  per- 
mitted the  lion's  share  of  the 
"take"  of  game  birds  and  animals. 
The  effects  of  predation  are  there- 
fore made  a  part  of  our  present 
problem.  There  has  not  been  a 
noticeable  change  in  the  numbers 
of  any  one  type  of  predator  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  with  the 
exception  of  foxes,  both  red  and 
grey. 

The  fox  can  therefore  be 
credited  or  discredited  with  tak- 
ing more  than  the  share  allocated 
to  him  during  the  past  three  years 
as  compared  to  the  years  just 
prior  to  1943-44.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, though,  that  the  con- 
clusions reached  from  all  investi- 
gations of  fox  predation  limit  his 
important  game  damage  to  rab- 
bits; quail  are  considered  a  very 
minor  portion  of  his  diet  and, 
therefore,  not  an  important  part 
until  the  number  of  foxes  is  out 
of  line  with  other  wild  animal 
populations.  We  could  be  faced 
with  that  situation.  Stray  dogs 
and  cats  are  a  major  problem,  of 
course,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  no  special  point  is  made 
because  there  have  been  too  many 
of  them  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  much 
has  been  written  about  cycles  in 
game  populations.  Most  students 
believe  that  this  is  not  a  definite 
trait  of  gallinaceous  birds,  with 
the  exception  of  grouse.  No  one 
has  yet  proven  that  there  are 
definite  cycles  in  the  quail  popula- 
tion. Herbert  Stoddard,  at  present 
the  outstanding  authority  on 
southern  quail  management,  does 
not  think  these  birds  are  cyclic  in 
nature. 

Disease  is  still  another  factor 
to  be  considered,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  this  has  been 
responsible  to  any  marked  degree 
in  the  reduction  of  quail  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  quick  summary  of  the  in- 
formation presented  above  would 
indicate  that  the  unusual  reduc- 
tion in  our  quail  population  for 
the  past  three  years  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  poor  breeding  seasons, 
an  intensification  of  detrimental 
agricultural  practices,  over-shoot- 
ing, and  in  a  small  measure  to  a 
greatly  increased  fox  population. 


And  then  for  final  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  this  quail 
problem,  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  game  management  must 
be  remembered :  ( 1 )  That  hunt- 
ing success  during  any  season  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  success  of 
the  previous  breeding  season;  (2) 
That  a  successful  breeding  season 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors 
but  basically  it  depends  on  the 
number  of  birds  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year. 

Since  we  have  not  had  an 
adequate  carry  over  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  since  our 
breeding  seasons  have  not  been 
satisfactory,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  increased  hunt- 
ing pressure  and  to  provide  satis- 
factory hunting  success.  Regard- 
less of  these  facts,  however,  the 
problem  resolves  itself  to  the  very 
simple  need  for  working  out  plans 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  carry 
over  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  lot  has 
been  written  heretofore  in  order 
to  reach  this  relatively  simple 
conclusion,  but  all  these  facts 
affect  the  problem  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  have  to  be  presented 
in  order  to  clarify  the  picture. 

Where  Do  We  Stand? 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  increasing  small  game  ( and  our 
discussion  involves  quail  prima- 


rily) on  privately  owned  lands, 
without  any  control  over  the 
management  of  these  lands  except 
as  provided  for  through  seasons 
and  bag  limits  on  hunting.  There 
may  be  a  few  acres  of  publicly 
owned  land  on  which  we  can  carry 
on  small  game  management  but 
the  extent  of  such  land  is  so  in- 
significant as  to  warrant  no  con- 
sideration in  this  discussion. 

What  Do  We  Know? 

We  know:  (1)  That  quail  can 
be  increased  through  the  proper 
manipulation  of  food  and  cover, 
supplemented  by  predator  control 
and  managed  hunting;  (2)  That 
the  farmer  ( landowner )  is  the  key 
to  the  problem;  (3)  That  we  can 
tell  the  farmer  what  to  do  to  in- 
crease game;  (4)  That  hunter  co- 
operation is  essential  in  a  good 
farm-game  program;  ( 5 )  That  in  a 
farm-game  program  the  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
must  supply  technical  advice, 
initiative,  field  assistance,  and  in 
so  far  as  possible  materials;  (6) 
That  the  hunters  must  provide 
incentive. 

What  Is  Being  Done? 

A  very  few  wildlife  clubs  are 
working  with  farmers  or  farm 
youth  organizations  and  are  sup- 
plying some  incentive  to  manage 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-six) 
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Mr.  Farmer 


SAVE  THAT 
THICKET 

BY  FRANK  MEACHAM 
Zoologist,  State  Museum 

In  this  country  before  man  arrived  nature  kept 
her  animals  ih  a  good  state  of  balance.  The  weak 
and  unfit  of  a  race  failed  to  live,  or  were  destroyed, 
by  their  more  powerful,  natural  enemies,  producing 
a  condition  of  natural  selection  in  which  the  best 
were  to  survive  and  multiply.  When  a  certain 
animal  found  such  favorable  conditions  that  his 
kind  increased  so  rapidly,  his  food  supply  usually 
began  to  decrease.  He  was  then  forced  to  other 
food  or  to  slack  up  increasing  so  as  to  give  the 
food  animals  a  chance  to  build  up  again.  With  this 
plan  of  nature  operating,  we  seldom  had  many 
animals  becoming  extinct  and  disappearing  forever 
from  the  earth. 

When  man  with  his  activity  and  influence  came 
into  the  picture  it  is  quite  a  different  one.  He  has 
changed  nature's  plan  so  that  the  problem  becomes 
serious.  It  is  with  this  new  problem  of  the  farmer 
and  his  wild  animals  that  the  author  is  endeavoring 
to  offer  new  ideas  and  helpful  suggestions. 

For  convenience,  we  might  divide  our  wildlife 
into  three  classes,  namely,  beneficial,  harmful  and 
neither  or  neutral.  In  placing  animals  in  these 
classes  one  should  be  careful  and  know  a  great  deal 
about  them  regarding  life  history  and  habits, 
especially  those  habits  dealing  with  food. 

It  will  perhaps  be  helpful  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  list  of  some  of  our  important  animals  found 
on  Carolina  farms.  Possums,  moles,  bats,  bears, 
raccoons,  weasels,  minks,  skunks,  foxes,  squirrels, 
mice,  rats,  rabbits  and  deer  represent  the  hairy 
members.  Some  feathered  ones  are  turkey,  quail, 
or  bobwhite,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  hawks,  owls 
and  so-called  song  birds.  Next,  we  have  our  lizards, 
turtles  and  snakes.  These  are  followed  by  sala- 
manders, or  spring  lizards,  frogs  and  toads.  Our 
fish  should  be  mentioned  since  with  the  advent 
of  a  farm  fish  pond  they  give  promise  of  joining  the 
list  of  farm  animals.  Some  popular  fresh  water 
fishes  are  the  basses,  catfishes,  jacks ,  crappies, 
bream  and  bream-like  flat  pan  fishes. 

Many  of  our  animals  are  beneficial  to  man  and 
we  are  interested  in  encouraging  these  to  increase 
and  remain  with  us.  Animals  for  best  results 
require  a  suitable  set  of  surroundings:  (1)  food 
which  should  be  plentiful  and  of  the  proper  kind 
for  both  young  and  old;  (2)  proper  shelter  is  im- 
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portant  not  only  for  grown  ani- 
mals but  for  a  suitable  place  in 
which  to  rear  their  young;  3) 
some  added  protection  from  their 
enemies  is  especially  important 
The  writer  does  not  suggest  no 
enemies  at  all;  because  it  has  been 
proven  that  a  limited  number  of 
enemies  will  encourage  a  strong- 
er breed  by  keeping  down  the 
weak  and  unfit. 

Man  with  his  cunning  and 
modern  methods  for  killing  is 
wildlife's  worst  enemy.  He  also 
realizes  this  fact  and  makes  laws 
to  regulate  his  killing  of  animals. 
Strange  to  say,  that  next  to  man, 
some  of  his  pets  become  great 
killers.  The  poorly  unkept  cur 
dog  that  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon over  our  State  is  getting  to 
be  a  problem  in  this  way.  Our 
rambling  house  cat  has  long  been 
recognized  for  its  destructiveness 
to  the  young  of  other  animals. 
Even  the  well  cared  for  cat  is 
not  free  of  the  charge  because 
it  just  likes  to  hunt  and  kill  as 
it  is  a  flesh  eater.  Occasionally 
animals,  like  our  fox,  thrive  so 
well  that  his  numbers  are  a 
menace  to  our  poultry  and  rab- 
bit population.  In  the  case  of  these 
recognized  enemies,  it  is  up  to  us 
to  discover  and  use  proper  meth- 
ods of  control  so  that  we  do  not 
upset  the  balance  of  nature  any 
more  than  absolutely  necessary. 

We  all  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  food  in  our  daily  life 
but  it  is  often  overlooked  in  deal- 
ing with  this  problem.  Some  lands 
are  so  bare  of  food  that  the  old 
saying  "a  rabbit  or  quail  would 
be  forced  to  carry  a  lunch  to 
travel  over  them"  is  very  true. 
A  little  effort  on  the  farmer's  part 
in  harvesting,  especially  grain 
crops,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  poor 
quality  grain  remaining  in  the 
field,  would  help  wonderfully.  To 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-two) 
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WILD  TURKEY  RESTORATION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  Robert  J.  Wheeler 


Much  concern  has  been  voiced 
of  late  years  by  the  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  as  regards 
the  status  of  the  wild  turkey  in 
North  Carolina.  This  majestic 
bird  which  once  roamed  in 
seemingly  inexhaustible  flocks 
throughout  the  vast  forested 
regions  of  the  State,  now  exists  in 
precariously  low  numbers,  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  abundance. 
Great  expanses  of  woodland  that 
once  rang  to  the  lusty  call  of  the 
gobbler  and  the  passionate  yelp- 
ing of  the  hen  during  spring  are 
now  silent.  The  incomparable 
thrill  that  the  pursuit  of  this  game 
yields  lingers  in  the  memory  of 
the  more  elderly  hunters.  The 
bulk  of  the  current  and  steadily 
decreasing  population  is  now  ex- 
tant mainly  throughout  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Piedmont  and 
along  the  Roanoke  River.  This 
bronze  giant,  North  America's 
largest  upland  game  bird,  is  faced 
with  inevitable  extinction  unless 
a  well  organized  and  comprehen- 
sive management  program  is 
initiated  and  properly  adminis- 
tered in  the  very  near  future  to 
ward  off  the  impending  disaster. 


Such  a  program  is  now  being 
formulated  and,  although  it  is  yet 
.in  a  more  or  less  nebulous  stage, 
much  of  the  ground  work  has  been 
completed.  The  goal  of  the  project 
is  to  effect  not  only  an  increase 
in  the  wild  turkey  density  on 
present  inhabited  areas  but  to  re- 
establish this  species  throughout 
the  extensive  unpopulated  wood- 
lands by  the  application  of  man- 
agement techniques  that  have 
been  proved  to  be  effective. 

Turkey  management,  when 
properly  employed  and  applied, 
is  inexpensive  to  institute  and 
maintain  and  is  compatible  with 
good  land  use.  Due  to  this  fact, 
range  improvement  for  this  game 
can  be  accomplished  on  areas  that 
are  allocated  to  the  production  of 
timber  without  interfering  with 
the  primary  use  of  the  land. 
Turkey  and  deer  are  companion 
species  as  they  require  essentially 
the  same  type  of  habitat;  manage- 
ment therefore  for  the  former 
benefits  the  latter  also. 

The  program  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  game 
refuges  throughout  the  State. 
The  sanctuarv  units  will  be  care- 


Optimum  wild  turkey  range  requires  forest  openings  like  this. 


fully  selected  with  the  idea  of 
securing  areas  that  are  sur- 
rounded by  large  radii  of  tim- 
bered land  that  embody  the  basic 
range  characteristics  which  the 
turkey  requires.  The  initial 
refuge  units  will  be  located  in 
areas  that  are  best  suited  to  this 
game  and  as  the  work  becomes 
more  firmly  established,  tracts  in 
less  favorable  territories  will  be 
selected  for  management.  These 
will  be  developed  by  a  scientific 
manipulation  of  environmental 
factors  so  as  to  heighten  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  range  and  thus 
make  possible  the  procurement  of 
the  maximum  density. 

Since  the  density  tolerance  of 
this  species  on  optimum  range  is 
approximately  one  bird  per 
twenty-five  acres,  the  excess  will 
disperse  onto  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritories and  thus  the  repopulation 
of  extensive  areas  will  result.  The 
presence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-located  refuges  will 
obviate  the  danger  of  over-shoot- 
ing the  game  and  an  adequate 
brood  stock  will  be  insured.  This 
will  place  the  game  on  a  sound 
and  sustained  foundation — the 
capital  stock  will  be  preserved  to 
yield  an  annual,  harvestable 
dividend. 

As  the  wild  turkey  has  either 
disappeared  completely  or  has 
been  seriously  depleted  in  many 
areas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
stock. It  has  been  the  practice 
in  the  past  to  attempt  to  restore 
wild  turkeys  by  large  scale  re- 
leases of  pen-raised  wild  birds. 
This  procedure  has  proved  inef- 
fectual as  a  whole  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  many  other  states.  It 
is  planned  to  establish  a  refuge 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  State 
(probably  Uwharrie  National 
Forest)  that  vail  be  utilized  as  a 
propagation  area.  Intensive  man- 
agement will  be  continuously 
maintained  so  as  to  achieve  and 
sustain  a  maximum  population. 
Birds  will  be  live-trapped  from 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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No  animal  has  kindled  the  flame  of  prevarica- 
tion around  the  camp  fire  as  freely  as  has  the  black 
bear.  But  yet  what  other  big  game  animal  of  North 
Carolina  is  so  little  understood  by  sportsmen?  It 
is  true  of  this  animal,  as  of  others  that  roam  our 
woods  and  fields/that  we  should  know  more  of  its 
behavior  and  habits  properly  to  insure  safekeeping 
and  perpetuation  of  its  kind. 

The  black  bear  iursus  Americanus)  by  com- 
parison is  the  smallest  of  the  bears  found  in  North 
America  and  it  is  further  distinguished  by  the  short 
curved  claws  on  its  front  feet  and  nearly  straight 
profile  of  the  skull.  A  normal-size  adult  black 
bear  will  stand  32  inches  at  the  shoulder,  measure 
70  inches  from  snout  to  tail-tip,  have  a  hind  foot 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  weigh  between  250 
and  300  pounds.  There  are  positive  records  of 
larger  black  bear  that  are  far  beyond  the  average 
measurements  just  described.  A  black  bear  killed 
December  4,  1923,  near  Milford,  Pennsylvania, 
actually  weighed  633  pounds  and  measured  nine 
feet  in  total  length.  The  champion  was  taken  as 
a  cattle  thief  by  the  old  Biological  Survey  in 
Arizona;  he  weighed  900  pounds. 

The  bear  today  is  considered  more  as  a  trophy 
than  for  its  market  value,  because  we  do  not  find 
records  comparable  to  the  past 
of  20,000  skins  per  year. 

In  color  the  black  bear  may  be- 
lie its  name.  Cinnamon,  red, 
white,  blue,  and  brown  may  be 
the  color  phase  of  this  bear.  "No 
true  bear  has  been  found  whose 
coat  was  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  spots  or  stripes,  just  as  no  true 
cat  has  been  found  without  such." 
Here  in  North  Carolina  we  only 
have  records  of  the  glossy-black 
bear. 


The  Black  Bear 

Here  are  Facts  About  North  Carolina's 
Most  Misunderstood  Big-  Game  Animal 

By  William  L.  Hamnett 


Records  in  North  Carolina  tell 
that  the  black  bear  once  roamed 
throughout  the  whole  country- 
side. Today  our  records  show  that 
the  bear  inhabits  only  the  western 
mountain  counties  and  the  low- 
lands and  swamps  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  region. 

The  individual  bear  is  a  wide 
ranger.  He  usually  roams  within 
a  12-mile  radius.  A  mother  bear, 
with  young  cubs,  will  naturally 
stay  closer  to  home. 

The  black  bear  is  a  solitary 
animal.  Only  during  the  mating 
period  will  a  number  of  them  be 
seen  together  in  the  woods.  Of 
course,  a  mother  may  be  seen  with 
grown-up  young  ones,  and  the 
group  we  see  in  the  woods  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  this  family 
group. 

In  family  life  we  find  the  key 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  bear 
season  in  our  State.  It  is  fairly 
well  established  that  the  black 
bear  does  not  mate  until  it  is  three 
and  a  half  years  old.  Mating  nor- 
mally occurs  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  or  early  in  July.  The  pe- 
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riod  of  gestation  is  almost  seven 
and  a  half  months,  or  about  220 
days.  So  the  cub  is  generally  born 
about  the  mother's  fourth  birth- 
day. By  promiscuous  killing  "of 
bear  we  are  in  effect  eliminating 
many  females  before  they  bring 
forth  a  family  to  perpetuate  the 
race. 

For  such  a  large  animal  as  an 
adult  bear,  the  black  bear  as  a 
baby  is  uniquely  small.  At  birth 
the  baby  bear  is  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  weighs  from  nine 
to  12  ounces  —  that  is,  about 
1 /250th  of  its  mother's  weight; 
while  a  young  deer  is  l/30th,  a 
young  dog  is  l/25th,  and  the  hu- 
man being  is  l/20th. 

Two  cubs  constitute  the  usual 
litter,  although  several  litters  of 
three  cubs  have  been  reported  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  this  year. 

North  or  South,  the  black  bear 
hibernates,  although  in  colder  re- 
gions the  hibernation  period  is 
longer.  When  the  black  bear  first 
goes  into  hibernation,  its  sleep 
is  more  or  less  natural.  If  it  is 


not  aroused  by  hunters  or  woods- 
men, this  sleep  transforms  into  a 
real  stupor.  The  bear  is  apparent- 
ly a  victim  of  ever-increasing 
auto-intoxication  during  his  sleep. 
It  has  been  explained  this  way: 
"The  carbon  waste  resulting  from 
the  change  of  protein  tissue  to 
that  of  fat  is  retained  in  the  blood 
stream,  because  all  the  organs  of 
elimination  are  locked  except  the 
lungs,  and  respiration  is  so  slow 
there  is  continually  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  retained  in  the 
blood,  and  so  long  as  this  condi- 
tion prevails,  his  bearship  re- 
mains inebriated,  or  in  a  state  of 
hibernation." 

Upon  awakening  from  the  stu- 
por, which  may  last  three 
months,  the  bear  does  not  go  out 
and  gorge  himself,  as  popularly 
believed.  His  digestive  organs 
need  as  much  care  and  attention 
as  your  own  might  need  after  a 
long  period  of  fasting.  And  of 
course  upon  leaving  the  den  the 
female,  now  a  mother,  may  have 

(Continued  on  page  seventeen) 


Shad  Introduced  into  Western  Lakes 


The  Division's  fisheries  person- 
nel have  been  engaged  in  a  project 
which  has  at  its  aim  the  improve- 
ment of  fishing  in  several  of  the 
large  reservoirs  of  western  North 
Carolina.  The  gizzard  shad,  native 
to  the  large  rivers  of  the  Tennes- 
see system,  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  forage  fishes  for 
largemouth  bass.  The  good  fish- 
ing which  has  persisted  in  Norris, 
Douglas,  and  Cherokee  Lakes  in 
East  Tennessee  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  these  fish.  The  shad 
reproduce  in  tremendous  num- 
bers, and  feed  exclusively  on  plant 
materials.  Since  they  do  not  com- 
pete with  game  fish,  they  form  a 
vital  link  in  the  food  chain.  It 
has  been  found  that  lakes  that 
are  too  rich  support  too  many 
shad,  and  fishing  is  not  good  be- 
cause there  is  too  much  food 
present.  North  Carolina's  fluctuat- 
ing reservoirs  are  not  considered 
of  this  type. 

Early  in  1946,  the  Biological 
Readjustment  Division  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  co- 
operated with  the  State  in  provid- 
ing about  75  large  adult  shad  for 
Lake  Santeetlah  and  200  smaller 
adults  for  stocking  in  Lake 
Fontana.  No  young  shad  were 
observed  during  the  past  summer, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  stocking 
"took." 

To  carry  the  program  further, 
additional  releases  of  shad  were 
made  in  Lakes  Santeetlah  and 
Fontana  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
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Luther  Skaggs,  above,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Marion  Fish  Hatchery,  and 
Leo  Rieger,  at  left,  superintendent 
of  the  Waynesville  Hatchery,  loading 
gizzard  shad  for  release  in  western 
lakes. 


ber,  under  arrangements  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer  of 
the  TVA.  A  small  lake  on  an  arm 
of  Norris  Reservoir  was  drained 
by  TVA  biologists  and  the  shad 
recovered  for  distribution.  Luther 
Skaggs,  Superintendent  of  the 
Marion  Hatchery,  returned  with 
80  very  large  adult  shad.  Half  of 
these  were  placed  in  Lake  James 
and  half  held  at  the  Marion 
Hatchery  to  determine  if  the  fish 
can  be  propagated  under  condi- 
tions at  that  hatchery,  which  ap- 
pear favorable. 

A  load  of  75  adults  was  carried 
by  Superintendent  Leo  Reiger  of 
the  Waynesville  Hatchery  to  Lake 
Fontana. 

The  Tennessee  Division  of  Fish 
(Continued  on  page  twenty-one) 
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Wild  Fire 


Is 


BY  J.  R.  SPRATT 
Assistant  State  Forester 


Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  past  di- 
rector of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  now  president  of 
the  new  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, makes  the  following 
statement  in  an  article  published 
in  the  November  1946  issue  of  the 
Missouri  Conservationist: 

"The  latest  and,  so  far  as  it's 
been  tried,  the  most  effective 
method  for  producing  game  and 
fish  is  restoration  of  proper  living 
conditions  for  them.  Along  with 
this  must  go  vigorous  efforts  to 
preserve  such  good  environment 
as  may  still  exist.  Obviously  no 
gain  is  achieved  if  an  acre  of  pro- 
ductive land  or  water  is  destroyed 
for  each  new  acre  that  may  be 
restored.  All  that  has  been  ac- 
complished has  been  a  shifting  of 
population  to  conform  to  the 
changing  conditions." 

Dr.  Gabrielson  further  states 
that  unwise   practices   such  as 
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over-grazing,  burning  and  clean- 
ing out  the  natural  protective 
covers  in  the  drains  can  eliminate 
quail  entirely  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  a  good  job  of  soil 
conservation  on  any  land  without 
helping  wildlife. 

How  may  the  above  statements 
apply  to  our  Game  and  Fish  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina?  We 
have  in  this  state  approximately 
I8V2  million  acres  of  forest  land 
which  constitutes  about  59  per 
cent  of  our  total  land  area.  Of 
this  large  woodland  area,  ap- 
proximately 17  million  acres  are 
non-Federally  owned,  almost  all 
of  which  is  open  each  season  to 
the  hunting  and  fishing  of  some 
species  of  game  and/or  fish.  It 


is  conservatively  estimated  that 
during  the  past  five  years  well 
over  two  million  acres  of  this  non- 
Federally  owned  land  have  been 
burned,  for  an  average  loss  of  over 
400,000  acres  per  year. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  over  one-fourth 
of  North  Carolina's  some  17  mil- 
lion acres  of  privately  owned 
forest  land  does  not  have  (and  did 
not  have  during  the  period  men- 
tioned) any  form  of  organized 
forest  fire  protection.  On  the  re- 
maining approximately  three- 
fourths  which  was  afforded  some 
form  of  protection,  over  17,000 
forest  fires  were  reported  during 
the  past  five  years  or  over  3,220 
each  year. 

The  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  in  the  State  thus  far  this 
year  indicates  that  nearly  half  a 
million  persons  may  engage  in 
some  form  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
This  alone  will  subject  present 
wildlife  resources  to  a  consider- 
able drain.  This,  however,  is  the 
purpose  for  which  game  and  fish 
are  provided  and  protected.  It 
is  a  wholesome  form  of  recreation 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 


Sportsmen  Can  Do  Much  to  Avert  Damage 

To  Wildlife  from  Uncontrolled  Burning 
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Rearing  pool  at  the  Waynesville  Hatchery. 


Seining  fingerling  bluegills  at  Fayetteville. 
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North  Carolina's 
Fish  Hatcheries 


BY  WILLIS  KING 

Supervisor  of  Fish  Resources 


It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  fisheries 
program  in  North  Carolina  which  would  not  in- 
clude hatchery  operations.  Many  states  have  found 
that  they  got  along  just  as  well  without  their  fish 
hatcheries  as  with  them,  and  it  is  readily  admitted 
that  many  fish  have  in  the  past  (  and  less  often  more 
recently,  it  is  hoped)  been  stocked  in  waters  which 
were  either  unsuited  to  the  species  released,  or 
which  already  had  the  same  fish  present  in  adequate 
numbers.  As  more  information  has  been  obtained, 
fish  stocking  practices  have  made  a  good  stride 
away  from  the  haphazard  methods  of  not  long 
ago.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  fish  hatchery 
has  little  excuse  for  being  unless  it  is  making  a 
contribution  to  the  sport  of  angling.  We  still  feel 
that  our  hatcheries  are  important  and  that  our 
present  developments  are  in  keeping  with  the  need 
for  providing  fish,  both  trout  and  warm-water 
species,  for  release  in  suitable  waters. 

The  State's  hatchery  program  dates  to  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,  granted  by  the  1925 
General  Assembly.  Development  was  authorized 
for  hatcheries  to  be  located  near  Waynesville, 
Marion,  Boone,  Roaring  Gap  and  Fayetteville.  The 
construction  work  was  done  in  the  following 
biennium. 

The  operation  of  a  trout  hatchery  is  an  interest- 
ing process,  to  the  laymen,  sportsmen  and  the 
biologist.    Most  of  the  eggs  are  received  in  an 


Natural  rearing  pond  at  the  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery. 
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Irish  Creek,  water  supply  for  the  Table  Rock  Hatchery. 

eyed  stage  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
or  from  commercial  hatcheries.  A  few  eggs  are 
stripped  from  adult  fish  held  for  "show"  at  the 
hatcheries,  but  the  number  is  relatively  small.  At 
present,  about  one  million  eggs  are  handled  each 
year.  The  eggs  are  spread  on  trays  in  hatchery 
troughs.  Trout  eggs  measure  from  250  to  350  per 
ounce,  and  are  relatively  large  compared  to  most 
fish  eggs.  The  eggs,  in  an  "eyed"  condition,  can  be 
transported  readily.  A  period  of  a  week  to  several 
months  is  required  for  the  young  to  develop  and 
emerge.  This  period  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  Optimum  temperatures  are  in 
the  fifties.  Early  spawned  rainbow  eggs  are  re- 
ceived in  October.  Normally  the  rainbow  is  a 
spring  spawner,  but  a  strain  of  fall  spawning  fish 
has  been  developed.  Brown  trout  and  rainbow 
eggs  are  received  in  December  and  January. 

As  soon  as  the  egg  sack  is  absorbed  the  young 
trout  begin  to  feed  on  minute  particles  of  feed 
provided  them.  Finely  ground  liver  or  heart  is 
usually  the  first  feed  given.  As  the  fish  grow,  the 
diet  is  more  varied,  and  other  feeds  are  added. 
Powdered  milk,  salmon  egg  meal,  distillers  grains, 
and  fish  meal  are  good  additions  to  the  young 
trout's  diet.  Medium  to  large  fingerlings  can  con- 
sume a  variety  of  foods.  One  of  the  best  which 
was  available  in  recent  years  has  been  prepared 
dog  food.  This  is  moistened  ahd  mixed  with  the 
meat.  Many  people  believe  a  fish  can  be  fed  any- 
thing, while  they  guard  their  dog's  diet  with  the 
utmost  care.  In  fact  the  nutritional  requirements 
of  a  fish  and  a  dog  are  very  similar.  Both  depend 
on  proteins  for  their  principal  food.  Both  have 
limited  capacity  for  digesting  starches  and  fats. 
Stale  bread  is  not  good  for  a  dog  or  a  fish. 

Fish  which  are  held  in  natural  ponds  and  race- 
ways, and  not  over-crowded,  develop  a  much  more 
natural  and  bright  coloration.  A  good  grade 
hatchery  fish  is  not  easy  to  tell  from  a  wild  one,  and 
m  many  respects  is  superior. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  fish  hatchery  super- 
intendent's life  is  one  of  ease  and  relaxation.  No 
one  who  has  held  the  job  or  worked  at  a  hatchery 
shares  this  opinion.  To  operate  a  successful  hatch- 
ery one  has  to  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  fish  and  their  requirements,  know 
something  about  sanitation,  animal  nutrition,  be  a 
mechanic,  a  carpenter,  and  in  general  be  a  jack  of 
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Irish  Creek  Valley,  as  Table  Rock  construction  began. 


Ponds  at  the  Marion  Hatchery. 
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Residence  and  hatchery  building  at  the  Waynesville  Hatchery. 


all  trades.  He  is  subject  to  call  24 
hours  of  the  day,  and  takes  his 
turn  carrying  fish  and  doing  the 
hard  jobs  around  the  hatchery. 
Salaries  paid  for  the  job  do  not 
entice  him  to  choose  the  profes- 
sion. It  must  be  in  large  meas- 
ure the  satisfaction  he  gets  from 
the  work  that  encourages  him  to 
persist  on  the  job. 

Another  misunderstood  phase 
of  fish  hatchery  operations  is  the 
expense  attached  to  the  work. 
About  one-third  of  all  fisheries 
funds  available  are  spent  on  fish 
propagation  and  distribution.  Be- 
fore the  war  trout  could  be  pro- 
duced for  about  $1.00  a  pound. 
During  the  war  and  before  OPA 
was  ditched,  this  cost  was  dou- 
bled. Now  the  cost  is  still  rising 
and  raising  fish  can  truly  be  said 
to  be  an  expensive  business.  This 
situation  necessitated  the  Divi- 
sion's charging  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  all  fish  released  to  wa- 
ters which  were  not  to  be  open  to 
public  fishing. 

The  plan  followed  in  operating 
a  warm-water  hatchery  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  trout  hatchery. 
It  is  not  practical  to  strip  the  eggs 
and  spawn  from  the  mature  fish 
as  it  is  in  trout.  Instead  natural 
spawning  areas  must  be  provid- 
ed in  the  brood  ponds.  Gravel  is 
the  best  material  for  nest  build- 
ing. The  fish  usually  spawn  in 
water  from  2  to  4  feet  in  depth. 
Egg  laying  begins  when  the  wa- 
ter reaches  a  temperature  of  about 
65  degrees  F.  Adult  bass  spawn 
from  3,000  to  10,000  eggs,  which 
hatch  into  small  fry.  The  male 
guards  the  nest  and  young  until 


the  schools  break  up  when  the 
fish  are  about  an  inch  long. 

Brood  bass  may  be  fed  either 
chopped  fresh  meat,  fish  or  nat- 
ural foods  such  as  minnows,  small 
bluegills  or  other  small  fish.  Ferti- 
lization of  the  ponds  is  used  to 
increase  the  natural  food  supply. 

Companion  species  to  the  large- 
mouth  bass  in  ponds  is  the  blue- 
gill.  The  bluegill  builds  the  larg- 
est nest,  usually  several  nests  in 
a  small  area,  and  may  spawn 
more  than  once  during  the  sea- 
son. They  accept  artificial  food, 
but  mainly  depend  on  natural 
foods. 

There  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  bass  and  bluegills  to  stock 
new  ponds  and  lakes.  The  Federal 
warm-water  hatcheries  at  Hoff- 
man and  Edenton  help  to  supply 
this  need,  but  all  combined  facili- 
ties are  inadequate  to  supply  the 
fish  needed. 

The  Morrison  Hatchery 

Named  for  former  Governor 
and  Congressman,  Cameron  Mor- 
rison, this  hatchery  is  located  just 
below  Balsam  Gap,  five  miles 
from  Waynesville  in  Haywood 
County.  This  is  the  largest  of 
the  State  trout  hatcheries.  The 
State  owns  only  12.85  acres  of 
land  at  the  site,  but  has  water 
rights  on  approximately  300  acres 
of  additional  land.  The  land  was 
acquired  in  December,  1923, 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Morgan. 

The  hatchery  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  until  at  present 
it  is  able  to  supply  trout  for  stock- 
ing streams  and  ponds  of  the 
southwestern  counties.  All  three 


species  of  trout  are  cultured  here; 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 
Facilities  for  hatching  trout  eggs 
are  extensive.  A  million  eggs 
could  be  cared  for  easily,  but  not 
over  one-third  of  that  total  is  or- 
dinarily hatched. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of 
this  hatchery  is  the  type  of  rear- 
ing ponds  which  have  been  de- 
veloped. There  are  seven  concrete 
pools,  each  60  feet  in  diameter 
and  up  to  9  feet  in  depth.  These 
pools  each  have  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  25,000  3-inch  fingerling 
trout.  In  addition  there  are  two 
series  of  rectangular  concrete 
pools,  16  in  all,  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  length  and  averaging  about 
10  feet  in  width.  The  water  supply 
comes  from  small  mountain 
streams  and  springs.  In  the  hatch- 
ery building,  built  by  WPA  in 
1939  and  1940,  are  located  the  se- 
ries of  hatchery  troughs,  and  in 
addition  a  series  of  wooden  tanks. 
The  residence  has  two  stories 
with  two  six-room  apartments.  A 
three-car  garage,  feed  room,  shop, 
and  storage  space  complete  the 
buildings. 

In  former  years  a  small  zoo 
was  kept  at  the  hatchery.  The 
exhibit  was  very  popular  with 
visitors,  but  during  the  war  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  animals 
became  too  great.  All  have  now 
been  disposed  of,  including  the 
colony  of  prairie  dogs  which 
thrived  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Leo  Rieger,  the  present  super- 
intendent, has  been  employed  by 
the  Division  since  1930.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Frank  J.  Rie- 
ger, as  superintendent. 

The  Waynesville  Hatchery,  as 
it  is  popularly  called,  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  producing  25,000  trout 
7  to  10  inches  in  length,  annually. 
As  many  as  ten  times  that  many 
fingerlings  are  usually  carried 
on  hand. 

The  Pete  Murphy  Hatchery 

This  hatchery  is  located  about  5 
miles  north  of  Marion,  east  of 
U.  S.  Highway  221.  It  is  a  small 
hatchery  and  the  State  has  only 
16.5  acres  of  land  which  was  ac- 
quired in  1924.  In  addition  to  the 
State  holdings,  10  acres  of  land 
is  leased  from  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  Both  trout  and  warm- 
water  fish  are  cultured  at  this  sta- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  original  de- 
velopment, WPA  projects  added 
two  earthen  dams,  impounding 
ponds  of  2.5  acres  and  1  acre  re- 
spectively. The  physical  plant  con- 
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sists  of  the  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, a  log  and  frame  house  occu- 
pied by  the  hatchery  assistant,  a 
hatchery  building,  7  dirt  rearing 
ponds  of  about  one-fourth  acre 
each,  a  brood  pond  of  2.5  acres,  a 
supply  pond  of  1  acre,  and  8  small 
concrete  rearing  pools. 

The  hatchery  is  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the 
lower  edge  of  the  trout  support- 
ing waters.  Summer  temperatures 
are  usually  too  high  for  trout  to 
do  well  at  that  season.  In  the  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  spring  condi- 
tions  are   ideal.    The  hatchery 
serves  primarily  as  a  hatching 
center  for  rainbow  trout  and  as 
a    winter   rearing    station.  The 
stream  supplying  the  plant  is  fed 
by  warm  springs  and  the  winter 
temperatures    in    the  hatchery 
troughs  run  from  50  degrees  to 
55  degrees  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Fall  spawned  rainbow  trout 
eggs  received  in  late  October  will 
be  hatched  in  10  days  and  by 
April   1   of  the  following  year 
will  be  from  3  to  4  inches  in 
length.  Trout  fingerlings  grow  an 
inch  a  month  with  the  care  given 
them  by  Luther  Skaggs,  Superin- 
tendent. The  hatchery  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  system, 
and  fills  an  important  place  in  the 
State    fisheries    program.  The 
hatchery  also  serves  as  a  central 
point  for  distributing  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Trout  produced  or  "wintered 
over"  at  this  hatchery  supply  the 
streams  along  the  eastern  section 
of  the  central  Blue  Ridge.  A  half- 
million  eggs  can  be  handled  here 
readily.  About  50,000  legal  length 
trout  are  released  annually  from 
this  hatchery,  and  in  addition  sev- 


eral times  this  number  of  finger- 
lings. 

A  few  adult  smallmouth  and 
largemouth  bass,  and  bluegills  are 
kept  for  propagation  purposes. 
The  production  from  these  has 
stocked  many  public  waters  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  as 
well  as  numerous  privately  con- 
trolled lakes  and  ponds.  The  crop 
of  warm-water  fish  is  small  be- 
cause of  the  limited  acreage  of 
rearing  ponds.  Considerable  re- 
construction is  planned  for  this 
hatchery  as  soon  as  equipment 
and  funds  can  be  made  available. 
The  watershed  is  owned  by  the 
National  Forest  Service.  The  fish 
released  from  the  Marion  Hatch- 
ery are  known  for  their  fine  color 
and  quality. 

The  Mount  Mitchell  Rearing 
Station  is  operated  as  a  sub-sta- 
tion from  the  Marion  Hatchery. 
Brook  and  rainbow  trout  are  held 
here  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  for  stocking  streams 
on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  The  plant  consists 
of  one  stone  building  and  five 
rectangular  concrete  spawning 
pools. 

The  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery 

Land  for  this  hatchery  was 
deeded  to  the  State  by  the  Roar- 
ing Gap  Company  in  1926.  The 
State  holds  title  to  13.6  acres  of 
land.  The  hatchery  is  restricted  to 
trout  rearing,  since  it  is  located  on 
top  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Most  of  the  pools  have  concrete 
walls  and  natural  gravel  bottoms. 
Water  comes  from  two  spring-fed 
branches  and  springs  on  the  Roar- 
ing Gap  property.  This  is  the 
smallest  of  the  trout  hatcheries 
and  is  developed  to  the  extent  of 


the  available  water  supply. 
Physical  developments  include 
the  superintendent's  residence, 
the  hatchery  building,  a  garage, 
shop  and  feed  room.  The  grounds 
are  nicely  landscaped  with  native 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Two  ponds  of  about  3/4-acre 
each  serve  to  hold  large  finger- 
ling  trout  over  winter.  Trout  re- 
leased from  Roaring  Gap  go  to 
stock  streams  in  the  northwestern 
counties.  Brook,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout  are  cultured.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  hatchery  is  about 
10,000  legal  length  trout  and  100,- 
000  fingerlings  per  year.  Leo  Rob- 
erts is  the  Superintendent,  and 
Gwynn  Woodruff  is  Hatchery  As- 
sistant. 

The  Stedman  Hatchery 

The  Stedman  Hatchery  is  lo- 
cated on  U.  S.  Highway  No.  15-A. 
10  miles  west  from  Fayetteville. 
The  hatchery  is  developed  for  the 
propagation  of  warm-water  spe- 
cies. There  are  22  rearing  ponds, 
with  a  total  water  area  of  12  acres, 
and  10  concrete  holding  tanks. 
Largemouth  bass  and  bluegills  are 
the  principal  species  cultured 
here.  Average  annual  production 
is  about  100,000  3-inch  fingerling 
bass  and  200,000  fingerling  blue- 
gills. The  hatchery  serves  public 
and  privately  owned  waters  in 
eastern  and  central  North  Caro- 
lina. The  property  was  acquired 
in  1924-25.  Donald  Stubbs  is  the 
Superintendent,  Alton  McNeill  is 
Hatchery  Assistant. 

Physical  property  includes  the 
Superintendent's  residence,  a  ga- 
rage, and  a  combination  service 
building  and  residence.  The  hatch- 
ery serves  as  the  headquarters  of 


Rearing  pools  and  grounds  at  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery.         Hatchery  building  and  pool  at  the  Marmon  Hatchery. 
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Assistant  Fisheries  Biologist  Ed- 
ward Hueske. 

The  hatchery  formerly  received 
its  water  supply  from  Lake  Rim. 
The  dam  impounding  this  lake 
failed  in  1941  and  repair  has  not 
been  found  practical.  Water  is 
pumped  from  Bone's  Creek  by  an 
electrically  driven  pump. 

About  25  adult  bass  are  placed 
in  a  14-acre  brood  pond  in  March 
of  each  year.  Schools  of  fry  are 
caught  and  transferred  to  other 
heavily  fertilized  rearing  ponds. 
The  small  bass  reach  a  length  of 
2  to  3  inches  in  8  to  10  weeks 
and  are  ready  for  distribution. 
The  ponds  are  fertilized  first  with 
dried  sheep  manure,  then  with 
several  applications  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer,  6-8-6  or  6-8-4,  with 
nitrate  of  soda  added.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
heavily  fertilized  to  prevent  the 
small  bass  from  eating  each  other, 
and  to  provide  the  proper  food 
supply  for  optimum  growth.  The 
adult  bass  are  fed  chopped  fish 
and  spleen. 

About  75  adult  bluegills  are 
stocked  in  an  acre  brood  pond. 
These  ponds  are  fertilized  simi- 
larly to  the  bass  ponds  and  are 
held  from  April  to  October  or 
November.  The  fingerling  blue- 
gills  are  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
length  when  the  pond  is  drained. 
Bluegills  spawn  throughout  the 
summer  from  May  till  August. 

The  Marmon  Hatchery 

Following  the  closing  of  the 
Boone  Hatchery  in  1943,  the  Divi- 
sion leased  the  hatchery  con- 
structed and  owned  by  H.  C.  Mar- 
mon at  Pineola,  on  U.  S.  Highway 
221.  This  hatchery  was  operated 
as  a  private  commercial  hatchery 
for  several  years,  but  had  been 
abandoned  prior  to  the  time  the 
State  took  it  over  in  1943. 

Mr.  Marmon,  the  designer  of 
the  Marmon  automobile,  had 
ideas  of  his  own  on  pool  design 
which  are  not  greatly  different 
from  some  of  the  so-called  more 
modern  ideas  on  the  subject.  His 
basic  plan  involved  the  diversion 
of  water  from  a  small  stream,  tak- 
ing it  through  a  series  of  natural 
bottom  raceways  and  long  pools. 
Fish  grown  in  such  an  environ- 
ment are  well  colored  and  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  wild 
fish,  provided  they  are  not  over- 
crowded. 

A  series  of  raceways  are  laid 
out  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  are 
from  150  to  350  feet  in  length. 
They  are  so  designed  that  water 
can  be  supplied  from  either  end, 
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and  each  has  screens  partitioning 
off  separate  rearing  units.  The 
lower  side  of  the  pool  is  of  con- 
crete, the  rest  natural  earth  and 
gravel.  In  addition  there  are  three 
nice  dirt  pools  fed  from  an  inde- 
pendent water  supply. 

A  small  hatchery  building  and 
residence  constitute  the  buildings. 
A  motor  driven  deep-well  pump 
is  installed  which  can  be  used 
to  increase  the  water  supply  in  an 
emergency.  It  has  been  needed 
only  twice  during  the  period  that 
the  hatchery  has  been  operated 
by  the  State. 

The  property  consists  of  114 
acres  of  well  wooded  land  on  An- 
thony Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Linville  River.  The  State  lease 
expires  in  May,  1947,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  can  either  be  re- 
newed or  the  "property  purchased. 
The  Marmon  Hatchery  serves  a 
large  area  of  the  mountainous 
country  in  Central  Western  North 
Carolina. 

The  streams  in  Avery  County, 
especially  the  Linville  River  and 
Elk  River,  have  long  been  known 
for  their  ability  to  produce  brown 
trout.  This  species  does  well  at 
the  Marmon  Hatchery.  Brook 
trout  and  rainbows  are  also  cul- 
tured with  success.  Water  temper- 
atures during  the  winter  months 
are  too  low  for  the  best  success  in 
hatching  trout  and  for  growth. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
conditions  are  ideal.  Since  this  is 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  present- 
ed by  the  Marion  Hatchery,  the 
two  hatcheries  have  been  operat- 
ed in  close  relationship  with  each 
other. 

Clyde  Anderson  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Acting  Superintendent  of 
this  hatchery  for  the  past  two 
years.  Gene  Fortune  is  Hatchery 
Assistant.  The  average  annual  out- 
put is  difficult  to  give  since  this 
depends  upon  the  number  of  fin- 
gerling trout  held  to  legal  length 
(7  inches).  In  1945,  it  produced 
a  larger  poundage  of  trout  than 
any  of  the  hatcheries,  4,898  lbs., 
including  20,000  legal  length 
trout. 

The  Table  Rock  Hatchery  . 

This  is  a  new  member  of  the 
hatchery  family.  Late  in  1941  and 
early  '42  the  Division  purchased 
255  acres  of  land  in  Burke  County, 
on  Irish  Creek.  This  stream  lies 
just  below  Table  Rock,  on  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  little  valley  where  the 
hatchery  is  now  being  constructed 
is  a  beautiful  and  scenic  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  rugged  ridges  cov- 


ered with  good  second  growth 
pine  and  oak  forest.  Most  of  the 
watershed  is  owned  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

North  Carolina  feels  entirely 
justified  in  building  this  hatchery 
when  many  states  are  either 
abandoning  existing  hatcheries  or 
curtailing  their  operations  in  fish- 
culture.  The  re'ason  is  that  North 
Carolina  never  developed  its  fa- 
cilities for  rearing  warm-water 
fishes  up  to  the  extent  found  in 
most  states.  It  has  had  only  the 
hatchery  at  Fayetteville  ( 12 
acres  of  ponds)  and  the  small 
plant  at  Marion  (6  acres)  to  pro- 
duce warm-water  fishes  for  re- 
lease over  the  entire  State.  The 
continued  growth  of  the  farm 
pond  idea  has  brought  demand  for 
bass  and  bluegills  that  was  far  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  both  State 
and  Federal  hatcheries  to  produce. 
In  the  upper  Piedmont  and  foot- 
hill counties  this  program  is  just 
getting  started.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent source  for  obtaining  fish  to 
stock  those  new  waters.  Also, 
there  are  many  streams  that  for- 
merly supported  trout  that  are 
without  a  variety  of  sport  fish. 
These  are  being  studied  with  the 
hope  that  a  species  can  be  cultured 
at  Table  Rock  which  will  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  amount  of  pub- 
lic fishing. 

The  plant  at  Table  Rock  is  de- 
signed to  provide  20  acres  of  rear- 
ing ponds  plus  a  5-acre  supply 
pond.  The  General  Assembly  in 
1945  appropriated  $110,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  hatchery. 
Work  was  started  in  January, 
1946.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  construction,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  equipment  and 
labor  have  been  hard  to  obtain. 
The  dam  for  the  supply  pond  has 
been  completed.  A  flood-way  on 
Irish  Creek  is  finished.  Clay  key- 
ways  have  been  installed  in  all 
ponds.  The  residence  and  garage 
are  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
July  1,  1947,  the  portion  of  the 
hatchery  east  of  the  creek  will 
be  completed.  All  utilities  and 
buildings  are  on  that  side  of  the 
stream. 

The  project  has  been  under  the 
supervision  of  L.  B.  Hopkins,  Di- 
vision Engineer.  He  has  been  as- 
sisted by  Robert  Williams,  Con- 
struction Superintendent,  and 
since  November,  by  David  No- 
land,  Associate  Engineer. 

Smallmouth  bass  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  species  cultured  at 
the  new  hatchery,  which  should 
be  in  operation  for  the  1948  sea- 
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son.  Largemouth  bass,  spotted 
bass,  bluegills  and  crappies  will 
also  be  raised. 

The  Weldon  Hatchery 

The  Weldon  Hatchery  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  is  here  that  the  culture  of 
striped  bass-  was  worked  out  and 
found  to  be  possible.  The  State 
owns  the  small  hatchery  building, 
while  the  equipment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  hatchery  are  handled 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  State  assists  in  the 
distribution  of  fry  which  are  pro- 
duced at  the  hatchery. 

Sportsmen  cooperate  in  the  un- 
dertaking by  bringing  in  "ripe" 
female  stripers.  These  are  stripped 
by  the  hatchery  attendant  and 
milt  from  male  fish,  also  taken 
by  fishermen,  is  poured  over  the 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  held  in  glass 
jars  of  the  type  used  in  hatching 
shad  eggs.  Water  is  kept  running 
through  the  jars  continuously. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  two  days, 
and  can  be  held  only  a  few  days 
in  the  hatchery.  Fry  are  released 
in  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Tar,  and 
Neuse  rivers. 

The  season  for  operating  the 
hatchery  is  from  about  April  15 
to  May  15,  depending  on  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  and  the  flow 
of  water  in  Roanoke  River.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  benefits 
to  fishing  received  from  the  hatch- 
ery operation,  but  there  is  some 
evidence  that  striped  bass  popu- 
lations are  being  established  in 
increased  numbers  where  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  few  or  no 
fish.   . 

Coordinators  Meet 

The  annual  conference  of  co- 
ordinators of  Federal  aid  in  wild- 
life restoration  for  this  region  was 
held  in  North  Carolina  late  in 
October.  Host  to  the  out-of-state 
Pittman-Robertson  men  was  Den- 
nis Hart,  Federal  aid  coordinator 
of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

The  visitors  included  Trusten 
Holder  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
John  Campbell  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana;  Harold  Alexander  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky;  Dr. 
Clarence  Watson  of  Atlanta, 
regional  Federal  aid  inspector 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  George  Moore,  assist- 
ant inspector. 

The  conference,  first  to  be  held 
in  North  Carolina,  was  held  for 
the  coordinators  to  discuss  new 
techniques  on  various  phases  of 
wildlife   research,   and   to  give 


No  Rest  for  Violators 


There's  no  rest  for  fish  and  game 
law  violators  in  North  Carolina. 
Protectors  of  the  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  in  December 
maintained  the  blow-torch  pres- 
sure on  poachers  and  turned  in  a 
record  of  517  cases,  second  high 
for  a  single  month  during  the  past 
year  «  November's  final  tabulation 
of  706  was  first). 

The    high    cost    of  poaching 

THE  BLACK  BEAR 

(Continued  from  page  seven) 

her  cubs  with  her  and  have  to 
concentrate  on  procuring  food  for 
them  rather  than  for  herself. 

During  the  early  spring  the 
bear  feeds  mainly  on  roots  and 
tender  shoots.  Strawberries, 
blackberries,  and  raspberries  are 
taken  during  the  summer  months, 
along  with  ants  and  bees'  honey. 
In  the  autumn  the  staple  foods 
are  beechnuts,  acorns,  and  other 
mast.  The  fall  feeding  problem 
is  what  has  brought  about  an 
above-normal  kill  of  bear  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  this 
year.  A  poor  seed  and  mast  season 
in  the  high  mountains  forced  the 
bear  down  into  the  inhabited  val- 
leys, where  they  have  been  easier 
to  take.  Reports  tell  of  the  killing 
of  eight  bears  in  a  single  orchard. 
Other  sections  report  the  presence 
of  bear  in  larger  than  usual  num- 
bers. 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves  into 
thinking  there  are  plenty  more 
where  these  came  from.  These 
are  the  bears  of  the  back  sections, 
and  a  biotic  irregularity  has 
brought  them  into  your  own  back- 
yard. 

Beware!  We  must  practice  con- 
servation of  the  black  bear  or  else 
our  problem  may  become  restora- 
tion of  the  black  bear. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  our  wildlife  species  of 
North  Carolina.  The  writer  has 
used  much  of  the  information 
found  in  Seton's  Lives  of  Game 
Animals,  Vol.  II.  For  additional 
reading  one  may  consult  The 
Black  Bear,  by  William  D. 
Wright;  Wild  Animals  of  North 
America,  by  E.  W.  Nelson;  and 
Nature  Library  Books. 

them  an  opportunity  to  observe 
in  the  field  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 


dipped  into  violators'  pockets  for 
$4,531.65  in  fines  and  $3,199.63  in 
court  costs  during  December. 

December's  mark  brings  to  4,- 
385  the  number  of  cases  prose- 
cuted by  protectors  during  1946 
— an  average  of  12  a  day.  Total 
cost  to  violators  for  fines  and  court 
costs  approached  $57,000— $28,- 
939.79  in  fines  and  $27,789.49  in 
costs. 

Although  hunting  and  fishing 
without  license  topped  in  numbers 
the  scale  of  prosecutions  during 
the  year,  violations  of  the  State's 
deer  regulations  took  the  No.  1 
spot  in  the  headache  parade  for 
the  Division's  enforcement  sec- 
tion. All  told,  protectors  obtained 
130  convictions  for  illegal  hunt- 
ing of  deer. 

Spotlighting  deer,  of  course, 
was  the  most  frequent  "sport" 
indulged  in  by  poachers.  Just  over 
half  of  the  130  convictions  —  66 
— were  for  taking  or  attempting 
to  take  deer  at  night  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  light.  (And  if  spot- 
lighters  think  protectors  made  the 
past  year  hot  for  them,  they  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  en- 
forcement men  intend  to  see  that 
this  year's  pressure  is  even 
greater. ) 

Other  cases  against  deer  poach- 
ers during  1946  included  41  for 
hunting  out  of  season  ( not  count- 
ing out-of-season  hunters  who 
were  tagged  without  any  specific 
game's  being  mentioned  in  the 
charge  but  who  could  have  been 
after  deer),  and  19  for  killing 
doe  deer. 

Last  year's  high  score  of  prose- 
cutions is  the  payoff  of  a  revision 
of  the  Division's  law  enforcement 
and  protection  section  which  was 
installed  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1945.  Under  the  new  system, 
the  protectors'  33,000,000-acre 
beat  was  marked  off  into  five  divi- 
sions, each  handled  by  a  super- 
visor, with  these  five  areas  sub- 
divided into  21  districts,  in  which 
96  protectors  work  constantly. 

Here's  how  the  1946  record  of 
4,385  prosecutions  compares  with 
the  work  of  the  two  previous 
years:  there  were  1,303  prosecu- 
tions in  1944  and  1,480  in  1945. 
Of  those  1,480  in  1945,  inciden- 
tally, 566  prosecutions  —  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  year's  total  — 
came  during  the  final  quarter, 
when  the  revised  enforcement  set- 
up was  put  into  effect. 
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Division  Proposes  Changes 
In  Game  Regulations 


Changes  in  North  Carolina's 
game  laws  to  set  up  a  deer  tag- 
ging system,  establish  a  revised 
schedule  of  minimum  and  set 
fines;  and  provide  for  longer  pos- 
session of  game  killed  in  season 
will  be  asked  of  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  by 
the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 

The  Division  proposes  the  deer 
tagging  system  in  an  effort  to 
promote  stricter  enforcement  of 
regulations.  Under  the  system, 
deer  hunters  at  the  start  of  the 
season  would  be  issued  tags,  for 
a  small  fee,  to  the  number  of  the 
season  bag  limit.  After  a  kill,  a 
hunter  would  have  to  place  on  his 
deer  one  of  the  tags,  carrying  in- 
formation as  to  where  and  when 
it  was  killed. 

Not  only  would  the  system 
make  it  easier  for  fish  and  game 
protectors  to  check  on  the  legality 
of  kills,  but  it  would  also  funish 
the  Division  a  better  line  on  the 
total  kill  each  season. 

Under  the  proposed  new 
schedule  of  minimum  and  set 
fines,  regulations  now  in  effect 
would  be  continued,  with  possible 
increases  in  fines  for  some  of  the 
violations,  and  with  additions  of 
mandatory  or  minimum  fines  for 
other  types  of  violations. 

Current  regulations  include 
only  a  half-dozen  minimum  fines, 
five  of  which  are  Statewide  in  ap- 
plication: $50  for  killing  or  pos- 
sessing a  doe  deer;  $50  for  selling, 
buying,  or  offering  for  sale  game 
birds;  $100  for  taking  or  attempt- 
ing to  take  deer  at  night  with  the 
aid  of  artificial  light;  $100  for 
dynamiting  fish;  and  $100  for  use 
of  a  silencer  on  any  firearm  in 
hunting. 

The  other  minimum — $10  for 
the  first  violation  of  fish  or  game 
laws  other  than  those  listed  above 
— applies  in  Beaufort,  Buncombe, 
Gaston,  Granville,  Lincoln,  Meck- 
lenburg, and  Pitt  counties. 

In  proposing  changes  in  regula- 
tions on  possession  of  game,  the 
Division  is  trying  to  make  the  law 
catch  up  with  increasing  use  of 
freezer  lockers. 

The  hitch  in  the  present  law 
is  that  hunters  are  not  permitted 
a  long  holdover  of  game  killed 
during  the  open  season — which  is 
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just  another  handicap  in  this  day 
of  food  troubles.  Under  the  law, 
it  is  illegal  to  possess  game  birds 
and  animals  longer  than  10  days 
after  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  suggested  regulation  would 
permit  longer  possession,  under 
strict  regulation.  This  would  in- 
volve registering  of  game  which 
is  placed  in  public  or  private  lock- 
ers, and  provide  for  access  to  the 
lockers  and  records  by  fish  and 
game  protectors  to  check  on 
compliance  with  the  law.  Pos- 
session limits  would  remain  the 
same  as  now — two  deer,  one  wild 
turkey,  and  two  days'  bag  limit 
of  other  game  animals  or  birds. 

Division  proposals  for  these 
changes  were  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment at  its  October  meeting, 
and  bills  to  incorporate  the 
changes  into  the  laws  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Attorney 
General's  office. 


WILD  TURKEY  RESTORATION 

(Continued  from  page  eight) 

this  nucleus  area  and  transported 
to  and  liberated  on  those  refuges 
where  they  are  required.  The 
percentage  of  survival  of  trans- 
planted, native,  wild  -  raised 
turkeys  is  exceptionally  high  and 
such  a  procedure  of  restocking 
has  proved  most  successful  where 
utilized. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the 
success  of  a  program  of  this  kind 
is  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
cooperation  received  from  the 
local  sportsmen.  Contacts  with  a 
considerable  number  of  hunters 
in  various  portions  of  the  State 
indicate  that  the  interest  and 
active  aid  of  the  people  will  be 
centered  behind  the  work. 

The  restoration  of  the  wild 
turkey  to  its  former  position  as  a 
principal  game  species  of  North 
Carolina  is  not  fanciful  thinking 
— it  can  be  attained. 


What  happens  to  the  antlers 
which  buck  deer  annually  shed 
has  long  been  a  subject  for  debate 
among  sportsmen.  Some  are  eaten 
by  mice,  rabbits  and  porcupines 
for  their  mineral  content.  Others 
disintegrate  and  are  absorbed  into 
the  ground. 


WILD  FIRE  IS  WASTE 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 
which  should  be  encouraged  and 
perpetuated.  Can  we  afford, 
however,  to  add  to  this  the  un- 
questionable losses  which  our 
wildlife  are  suffering  as  a  result 
of  forest  fires? 

I  do  not  think  that  any  right- 
thinking  person,  whether  forester, 
wildlife  expert  or  layman,  will 
deny  the  harm  done  wildlife  by 
fire.  It  is  agreed  that  some  inten- 
tional burning  in  certain  very 
definitely  restricted  types  and 
areas,  if  expertly  handled,  may  be 
beneficial  from  a  game  manage- 
ment standpoint.  It  is  also,  I  am 
sure,  agreed  by  all  that  there  is  no 
place  in  a  game  management  pro- 
gram for  wild  or  uncontrolled 
fires  which  are  started  and  burn 
without  respect  to  seasons  or 
weather  conditions. 

Sportsmen  can,  individually 
and  through  their  several  organi- 
zations throughout  the  State,  do 
much  to  reduce  our  losses  from 
forest  fires.  Of  the  approximately 
17,000  fires  which  burned  during 
the  past  five  years  on  the  areas 
mentioned  above  as  being  under 
protection,  according  to  State 
Forest  Service  records,  almost  10 
per  cent  or  approximately  1,700 
were  caused  by  hunters  and 
campers.  We  fully  recognize  that 
nearly  all  hunters'  fires  are  caused 
by  accident  or  negligence;  how- 
ever, an  accidental  fire  may  be 
just  as  destructive  as  one  purpose- 
ly set.  Sportsmen's  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  op- 
posed to  wild  fire  and  many  have 
provisions  for  self -punishment  for 
members  who  may  be  careless 
with  fire. 

Also,  sportsmen  who  as  a 
group  are  usually  fairly  well  or- 
ganized can  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence among  other  groups  caus- 
ing forest  fires.  Since  as  brought 
out  above,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
fires  reported  by  the  State  Forest 
Service  during  the  past  several 
years  have  been  attributed  to 
hunters  and  campers,  it  stands, 
therefore,  that  90  per  cent  are 
caused  by  other  groups  and  this 
90  per  cent  is  destroying  nine 
times  as  much  game  as  those 
caused  by  sportsmen.  So  as 
sportsmen  we  not  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  "cleaning  our  own 
house"  but  may  assist  in  reaching 
other  groups  who  may  not  react 
so  quickly  and  favorably  to  educa- 
tion against  the  causing  of  forest 
fires. 
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WHAT'S  THE  YALUE 
OF  SPORT  F/SHIiVG? 

Steps  toward  establishing  the 
value  of  sport  fishing  in  North 
Carolina's  inland  waters  were 
taken  by  the  fisheries  section  of 
the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  in  a  study  completed 
recently. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  fishing  in 
1945,  the  value  of  the  catch,  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  was 
placed  at  $334,687.50,  and  in 
terms  of  recreation  provided,  an 
estimate  of  669,375  days  is  set  up, 
according  to  Dr.  Willis  King, 
supervisor  of  fish  resources. 

Purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
compile  information  of  value  in 
planning  the  fisheries  program.  In 
releasing  the  figures,  Dr.  King 
emphasized  that  while  the  figures 
may  be  off  from  the  actual  count, 
at  any  rate  results  of  the  study 
do  furnish  a  working  basis  for 
further  fact-finding. 

The  figures  obtained  for  1945: 

Number  of  licensed  anglers — 
77,167;  revenue  from  sale  of  licen- 
ses and  permits — $101,794;  esti- 
mated total  number  of  anglers — 
133,875;  estimated  total  catch — 
1,338,750  pounds;  estimated  value 
of  catch— $334,687.50;  and  esti- 
mated days  spent  in  fishing — 
699,375. 

Commenting  on  methods  of  the 
study,  Dr.  King  said: 

"The  report  covers  the  number 
of  persons  who  purchased  all 
types  of  fishing  licenses  and  per- 
mits during  the  1945  calendar 
year.  It  also  includes  the  number 
of  persons  who  purchased  com- 
bination hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  for  the  fiscal  year,  July 
1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1946.  The 
revenue  shown  has  been  figured 
in  the  same  way  and  is  on  the 
basis  of  $1.25  transferred  to  fish- 
eries funds  from  each  combination 
hunting  and  fishing  license. 

"The  estimated  total  number 
of  anglers  has  been  determined  by 
taking  the  totals  for  each  county, 
using  these  as  given  on  license  re- 
ports for  counties  which  had  a 
uniform  county  fishing  license  re- 
quirement in  1945.  For  those 
counties  which  had  no  county 
license  during  that  year,  the  num- 
ber of  anglers  was  taken  as  four 
times  the  number  that  bought 
Statewide  fishing  licenses  or  had 
daily  permits. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age catch  of  fish  is  10  pounds  per 


Take  a  good  look  at  the  bird  in  the  upper  picture,  and  if  you  ever  see  one 
like  it,  think  before  shooting  it.  It's  the  bald  eagle,  the  American  national 
emblem,  protected  by  Federal  law.  Punishment  for  killing  a  bald  eagle  may 
be  a  fine  of  $500,  imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  or  both.  North  Carolinians 
made  the  mistake  of  killing  the  two  shown  in  these  pictures  during  the  past 
six  months,  and  the  cases  were  turned  over  to  Thomas  M.  Carter,  U.  S. 
game  management  agent,  Washington,  N.  C,  for  prosecution  in  Federal 
courts.  The  eagle  shown  in  the  top  picture  was  killed  in  Yadkin  County  in 
August,  and  evidence  in  the  case  was  obtained  by  Robert  F.  Logan,  Division 
"B"  supervisor  of  law  enforcement;  Frank  Mackie,  District  9  leader  of  fish 
and  game  protectors;  and  C.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  chief  of  law  enforcement.  The 
eagle  shown  below — a  bird  of  nine-foot  wingspread — was  killed  in  Cald- 
well County  in  November.  Clyde  McLean  (at  left),  District  5  leader  of  fish 
and  game  protectors,  obtained  the  evidence. 


angler  per  season.  The  value  of 
the  fish  is  approximately  25  cents 
per  pound.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  the  total  number  of  days  of 
recreation  provided,  the  schedule 
of  five  fishing  trips  per  season  was 
used. 

"Any  of  these  estimates  may 
vary  from  actual  counts,  but  it 
is  felt  that  this  method  offers  a 
basis  for  preparing  the  informa- 
tion desired,  and  offers  op- 
portunity for  revision  in  the 
future.  It  will  be  seen  that  fishing 
is  an  important  resource,  both 
from  a  standpoint  of  food  produc- 
tion and  recreation  provided." 


By  the  Numbers 

J.  P.  Holland,  Raleigh  sports- 
man, walked  into  a  number  of 
coincidences — or  a  coincidence  of 
numbers — on  a  trip  to  the  Raleigh 
offices  of  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  last  fall.  He 
came  for  a  combination  hunting 
and  fishing  license.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  the  license 
he  received  was  issued  on  the 
same  day  as  the  one  he  had  the 
year  before — and  that  the  number 
on  his  new  license  was  identical 
with  that  on  the  one  he  had 
the  previous  year. 
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More  Fish  for  the  Average  Angler 


A  policy  aimed  at  making  more 
fish ,  available  to  the  average 
angler  was  carried  through  by  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  during  this 
year's  distribution  of  warm-water 
fish  produced  at  State  hatcheries. 

In  distribution  of  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass,  which  in 
October  was  completed  for  this 
season,  the  hatcheries  near  Fay- 
ette ville  and  Marion  released  103,- 
500  advanced  fry  and  one-inch 
fingerling  bass,  and  68,575  two-to- 
four-inch  fingerling  bass,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Willis  King,  supervising 
fisheries  biologist  of  the  Division. 

Of  the  two-to-four-inch  finger- 
lings,  57,100  went  into  waters 
which  are  open  to  any  person 
holding  a  State  fishing  license. 
This  is  in  line  with  a  revised 
policy  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development 
at  its  meeting  at  FayetteVille  last 
May.  The  Board  directed  the  Di- 
vision to  channel  the  major  por- 
tion of  its  production  of  larger 
warm-water  fishes  into  waters 
which  would  be  accessible  to  the 
average  angler,  and  authorized 
the  Division  to  charge  the  cost  of 
production  for  all  fish  which  were 
released  to  private  pond  owners. 

With  the  bass  distribution  over 
for  the  season,  release  of  bluegills 
by  the  hatcheries  got  under  way, 
to  continue  for  several  weeks,  Dr. 
King  said,  adding  that  the  Divi- 
sion already  has  allotted  all  avail- 
able stock  of  bluegills  on  hand. 
Persons  making  requests  for 
warm-water  fish  are  being  in- 
formed that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  fill  any  new  applications  before 
the  1947  season. 

During  the  past  season,  produc- 
tion of  bass  at  the  hatchery  near 
Fayetteville,  of  which  Donald  S. 
Stubbs  is  superintendent,  was  the 
best  in  several  years.  The  hatch- 
ery released  76,500  largemouth 
bass  averaging  one  inch  in  length 
to  owners  of  new  ponds  for  stock- 
ing purposes.  In  addition,  57,500 
fingerling  bass,  ranging  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  length,  were  pro- 
duced. Of  these,  51,250— all  ex- 
cept 6,250 — were  placed  in  waters 
which  will  be  open  to  public 
fishing. 

The  small  hatchery  near 
Marion,  which  has  only  about 
three  acres  of  rearing  pools  which 
are   suitable   for   production  of 


warm-water  fish,  and  therefore 
has  a  limited  output  of  these 
species,  produced  and  released  4,- 
800  fingerling  smallmouth  bass, 
of  which  3,800  were  released  in 
waters  open  to  public  fishing.  This 
hatchery,  of  which  Luther  Skaggs 
is  superintendent,  also  produced 
27,000  advanced  largemouth  bass 
fry  which  were  given  to  wildlife 
clubs  in  Burke,  Catawba,  and 
Iredell  counties  for  further  rear- 
ing and  release  in  public  waters. 
The  hatchery  released  4,225 
fingerling  largemouth  bass  to 
private  pond  owners  for  stocking 
new  ponds,  and  2,050  largemouth 
bass  fingerlings  were  released  in 
ponds  and  lakes  to  be  open  to  pub- 
lic fishing. 

Under  the  policy  of  charging 
production  cost  for  all  fish  re- 
leased to  private  owners,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  July  1, 
distribution    is    at    the  recom- 


Geese  and  Aircraft 

Through  the  always  helpful  of- 
fices of  Congressman  Herbert  B. 
Bonner,  the  Navy  Department  has 
undertaken  to  keep  its  aircraft 
from  scaring  the  wildfowl  in  these 
parts,  that  being  an  ascribed  cause 
for  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  geese  and  ducks  that  normally 
frequent  the  waters  of  Currituck 
and  other  sounds  in  the  Albe- 
marle. Apparently  the  Navy  is 
abiding  by  its  agreement  the  best 
it  can,  since  it  is  observable 
through  the  editorial  window  that 
aircraft  approach  this  section  now 
circuitously. 

But  the  probability  is  that  after 
a  while  wildfowl  will  habituate 
themselves  to  aircraft.  Indeed,  as 
Postmaster  Roland  L.  Garrett  had 
occasion  to  observe  when  he  ac- 
companied the  first  helicopter  de- 
livery of  mail  along  the  Outer 
Banks  four  weeks  ago,  a  good 
many  thousands  of  wild  geese 
have  already  so  accustomed  them-"- 
selves  to  the  roar  of  propellers 
that  they  remain  placidly  on  the 
ground  whenever  any  of  them 
pass  overhead.  Ducks  may  be  a 
little  more  skittish,  but  the  goose 
just  sits. 

Along  the  Federal  Game  Refuge 
on  Pea  Island  south  of  Oregon 
Inlet  where  many  thousands  of 
geese  take  their  ease  in  winter, 
there  were  acres  of  them  sitting 


mended  rate  of  1,000  fingerling 
bluegills  and  100  fingerling  bass 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  stocking  a 
private  pond  is  $25  per  acre.  The 
Division  feels  that  it  is  justified 
in  operating  under  this  policy 
since  its  funds  are  derived  solely 
from  the  sale  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing licenses,  Dr.  King  said,  and 
since  private  pond  owners  and 
members  of  immediate  families 
under  21  years  of  age  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  license  to  fish  these 
waters. 

Production  of  warm-water  fish 
will  be  greatly  augmented  with 
completion  of  the  Table  Rock 
Hatchery  in  Burke  County,  now 
under  construction.  This  hatchery 
will  have  approximately  20  acres 
of  rearing  ponds  and  will  special- 
ize in  the  production  of  small- 
mouth bass  and  other  species  suit- 
able to  central  and  western  North 
Carolina. 


when  the  mail  and  Mr.  Garrett 
passed  over.  They  continued  to 
sit,  even  beneath  so  strange  a  con- 
traption as  the  helicopter.  Swan, 
too,  were  utterly  composed, 
though  some  small  settlements  of 
duck  got  agitated  and  flew  hither 
and  yon.  The  airplanes  is  very 
likely  not  the  reason  there  are 
so  few  ducks.  Too  many  guns, 
too  many  hunters  and  too  sparse 
grazing  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  dwindling  feathered 
population. 

Elizabeth  City  Advance. 


Joins  Division 

Addition  of  a  third  man  in  De- 
cember completed  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  set-up 
for  its  Statewide  investigation  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  distribution, 
a  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  aid 
project. 

He  is  George  A.  Scruggs,  Jr., 
of  Burkburnett,  Texas,  a  graduate 
of  Texas  A.  and  M.  College  with  a 
major  in  wildlife  conservation 
and  a  veteran  of  three  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  Army,  most  of  this  time 
in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Theatre. 

Mr.  Scruggs  will  work  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  region.  In  this 
project  he  joins  forces  with  Wil- 
liam L.  Hamnett,  project  leader, 
and  Paul  Thorne,  who  is  working 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
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NEW  ASSIGNMENTS 

New  assignments  to  bring 
about  more  localized  supervision 
of  fish  and  game  work  on  western 
cooperative  wildlife  management 
areas  were  put  into  effect  last  fall 
by  the  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  Lands  affected 
are  in  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala 
National  Forests,  where  the  Di- 
vision operates  management  areas 
in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Under  the  new  system,  Tom  L. 
Rollins  of  Asheville,  supervisor  of 
law  enforcement  Division  "A," 
covering  18  counties,  has  direct 
supervision  of  all  personnel  on 
management  areas  of  Pisgah  and 
Nantahala. 

Game  management  plans  for 
these  areas  will  be  handled  by 
Fred  Mahan  of  Pisgah  Forest,  as- 
sociate game  biologist;  fisheries 
management  plans  will  be 
handled  by  A.  Randolph  Shields, 
associate  fisheries  biologist,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Morrison 
State  Fish  Hatchery,  Waynesville. 

Mr.  Mahan  is  project  leader  of 
Statewide  Deer  Trapping  and 
Transplanting,  a  Federal  a  i  d 
project.  Mr.  Shields  joined  the 
Division  on  October  1,  1946,  in 
an  assignment  covering  super- 
vision of  fish  hatcheries  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  stream 
surveys,  and  special  projects  in 
connection  with  fish  distribution 
and  pond  management. 


Cover  for  Quail 

Leave  the  fence  rows  and  the 
fence  corners  for  the  quail.  The 
bobwhite  eats  its  weight  in  bugs 
every  few  days.  Quail  collect 
chinch  bugs  and  corn  borers  from 
stubble  fields.  They  eat  insect 
eggs  and  larva  and  eat  all  kinds  of 
insects  that  damage  plants. 

Close  cutting  of  fence  rows 
destroys  the  cover  for  these  birds 
which  are  such  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  farmer.  The  quail  also 
give  a  good  sport  and  recreation 
in  the  fall. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  leaving  a  good  cover  along 
fence  rows  and  in  fence  corners 
where  birds  can  safely  find  cover 
and  nest.  These  birds  destroy 
millions  and  millions  of  bugs  and 
insects  during  the  year — and  are 
friends  of  the  farmer. 

— Farmers  Federation  News. 


SHAD  INTRODUCED  INTO 
WESTERN  LAKES 

(Continued  from  page  ten) 
and  Game  assisted  in  getting  a 
third  load  of  150  shad  from  its 
fish  rescue  operations.  These  were 
taken  to  Lake  Santeetlah  by 
Clyde  Anderson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Marmon  Hatchery.  Ran- 
dolph Shields  of  the  N.  C.  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
supervised  the  moving  of  the  fish 
to  this  State.  On  a  later  trip  made 
December  11,  Mr.  Shields  and 
Mr.  Skaggs  obtained  600  adult 
gizzard  shad  which  were  released 
in  Lake  James,  and  300  which 
were  taken  to  the  headwaters  of 
Lake  Rhodhiss.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  project  will  bear  fruit  and 
contribute  materially  to  the 
angler's  pleasure  in  Western 
North  Carolina. 


Attend  Meeting 

W.  K.  Beichler,  State  Forester, 
Paul  Tillman,  Forest  Inspector, 
and  Commissioner  John  D.  Find- 
lay  of  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  attended  a  meet- 
ing in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
October  to  discuss  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Virginia  Forestry 
Department,  Virginia  Fish  and 
Game  Department,  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  plans  in  connec- 
tion with  establishment  of  a 
national  forest  in  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  area.  The  matter, 
still  in  initial  stages,  is  a  plan  on 
the  part  of  interested  parties  of 
both  states  to  acquire  this  land 
and  set  it  up  for  forest  and  wild- 
life management. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  lies  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  with  most  of 
the  area  on  the  North  Carolina 
side  in  Pasquotank  County.  The 
Swamp  Canal  connects  the  Eliza- 
beth River  in  Virginia  and  the 
Albemarle  Sound  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Now  approximately  750 
square  miles,  the  swamp  area  of- 
fers good  hunting  and  fishing 
prospects  for  sportsmen  of  the 
two  states.  Game,  including  deer, 
bear,  and  muskrat,  abounds;  and 
for  the  angler,  Lake  Drummond 
provides  excellent  fishing. 


Of  some  150,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh  water  fish  produced  in  the 
United  States  annually,  nearly 
two-thirds  come  from  the  Ameri- 
can waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 

L.  L.  Foreman,  writer  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  is  winner  of  the 
$3,000  first  prize  in  the  conserva- 
tion pledge  contest  conducted  last 
year  by  Outdoor  Lije  Magazine, 
results  of  which  are  published  in 
the  January  issue. 

The  winning  pledge :  "I  give  my 
pledge  as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of  my 
country — its  soil  and  minerals,  its 
forests,  waters,  and  wildlife." 

Other  winners  and  their  prizes: 
Miss  Rachel  L.  Carson,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland,  $1,000;  S.  L. 
Brevit,  San  Francisco,  California, 
$500;  Frederick  H.  C.  Kampe, 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  $100. 
Prizes  of  $50  each  went  to  Mrs. 
Rachel  M.  Bentley,  Batavia,  New 
York;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Gilchrist,  Sagi- 
naw, Michigan;  Luther  H.  Hoopes, 
York,  Pennsylvania;  Ercel  Kozee, 
Willard,  Kentucky;  the  Rev. 
Robert  S.  Miller,  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Mims,  Jr.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Stephen  G.  Thompson, 
Bogota,  New  Jersey;  and  Jerome 
B.  Werner,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

On  December  7,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  winning  pledge  was 
formally  presented  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  and  ac- 
cepted by  him  for  the  people  of 
America. 

Secretary  Krug  stated : 

"We  must  impress  upon  every 
individual  the  vital  need  for  sav- 
ing our  natural  resources.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  make  a  most 
auspicious  start  today  by  adopting 
this  Conservation  Pledge.  It  will 
impress  upon  all  of  us  what  that 
much-used  word,  conservation, 
really  means.  It  will  make  us 
realize  how  vitally  important  it 
is  to  our  future  security  and  well- 
being  that  we  bend  every  effort 
to  safeguard  our  natural  wealth." 


Invitation  Isn't  License 

Any  person  other  than  the 
owner  or  a  member  of  his  family 
under  21  years  of  age  must  ob- 
tain a  fishing  license  to  fish  in  a 
private  pond,  even  though  an  in- 
vited guest  of  the  owner,  accord- 
ing to  Attorney  General  Harry 
McMullan's  interpretation  of  the 
statutes.  This  was  included  in  a 
digest  of  opinions  released  in  No- 
vember by  the  Attorney  General's 
office. 
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DOUBLE 
DIVIDEND 

A  story  of  significance  in  the 
wildlife  conservation  picture  in 
North  Carolina  comes  from  the 
experience  of  Roxboro  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  check,  through  soil 
conservation  methods,  silting  that 
gradually  was  filling  the  munic- 
ipal reservoir.  It  points  up  the 
way  in  which  saving  of  the  soil 
can  bring  multiple  returns.  In 
wildlife  conservation,  this  double- 
barrelled  return  can  mean  a  com- 
bination of  conserving  water  re- 
sources and  improving  wildlife 
habitat,  while  salvaging  or  pre- 
serving farm  land. 

The  Roxboro  problem  brought 
the  first  accurate  measurement 
of  the  value  of  soil  conservation 
work  on  municipal  reservoir 
watersheds.  The  first  sedimenta- 
tion survey,  in  1941,  showed  that 
the  city  lake  was  losing  about  two 
million  gallons  of  water  storage 
space  each  year  because  of  soil  and 
sand  washed  into  the  reservoir. 

Another  survey,  completed  last 
November,  showed  the  rate  of 
sedimentation  reduced  to  about 
1,065,000  gallons  a  year,  with  only 
one-third  of  the  planned  work 
completed,  according  to  Harry  G. 
Edwards,  chief  of  water  conserva- 
tion of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina. 

The  shifting  sand  was  anchored 
by  permanent  vegetation  planted 
by  22  landowners  in  the  water- 
shed who  carried  out  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians.  The  Roxboro 
City  Council  put  up  $1,000  for 
purchase  of  seed  needed  in  the 
planting. 

The  survey  showed  that  the 
city's  municipal  water  supply 
would  be  entirely  gone  in  about 
86  years  if  sand  and  soil  continue 
to  pour  into  the  lake  at  the  same 
rate. 

Similar  surveys  have  been 
made  on  many  southeastern 
municipal  reservoirs,  but  the 
Roxboro  lake  is  the  first  on  which 
a  second  survey  has  been  made 
after  conservation  work  was 
undertaken. 

Other  surveys  are  planned  dur- 
ing the  next  six  months  on  Rain- 
bow Lake,  from  which  Spartan- 
burg obtains  its  water  supply,  and 
on  the  Greensboro  municipal 
lake. 


MR.  FARMER— SAVE  THAT 
THICKET 

(Continued  from  page  seven) 

the  animal  lover  "food  patches" 
on  the  farm,  planted  not  for  har- 
vest but  to  feed  wild  animals, 
would  pay  good  dividends.  Wild 
plant  and  weed  seed  make  a  rath- 
er poor  diet  alone  and  should  be 
supplemented  with  other  food. 

The  cover  and  shelter  problem 
is  very  important  in  this  age  of 
mechanized  farming  with  large 
cleared  fields.  Some  agriculturists 
recommend  the  destruction  of  all 
crop  remains  and  other  growth 
near  the  fields  as  an  insect  and 
disease  measure.  If  carried  out 
completely  this  would  work  a 
hardship  on  many  of  our  animal 
friends  that  use  such  places  for 
suitable  shelter  and  food.  A  good 
supply  of  birds,  especially  quail, 
would  eat  enough  insects  to  off- 
set the  advantages  gained  by 
clearing  up  such  places.  From  the 
disease  standpoint,  the  elimina- 
tion of  plants  not  so  essential  to 
wildlife  could  be  done  at  a  time 
the  harm  resulting  would  be 
least.  So,  Mr.  Farmer,  save  those 
ditch  banks,  hedge  rows  and  fence 
rows  to  encourage  the  presence 
of  our  wild  animals  as  they  will 
be  a  great  help  in  this. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  re- 
view some  instances,  of  many,  re- 
lating to  the  benefits  received 
from  our  animal  friends: 

Herbert  L.  Stoddard  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  a  bobwhite 
quail,  one  of  our  noblest  and 
best-loved  game  birds.  He  found 
that  from  the  stomachs  of  over 
1,500  birds  examined  during  the 
year  that  85%  per  cent  of  their 
food  was  vegetable  and  the  rest 
was  animal.  Of  the  animal  food 
most  of  it  was  insects  and  during 
the  boll  weevil  season  it  ran  high 
in  beetles.  This  would  suggest 
that  they  give  considerable  help 
in  boll  weevil  control  as  well  as 
that  of  other  harmful  insects. 
Most  of  the  song  birds  are  highly 
valuable  as  destroyers  of  both 
weed  seed  and  harmful  insects, 
the  starling  and  English  sparrow 
being  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule. 

Fur-bearing  animals  are  of 
course  valuable  for  their  skins 
and,  in  addition,  the  skunk  de- 
stroys many  insect  pests.  Moles 
eat  harmful  insects  and  the  fox 
feeds  on  many  field  rats  and  mice. 
All  our  owls,  except  the  great 
horned,  deserve  protection  for 
their  helpfulness  in  destroying 


rodents,  like  field  mice  and  rats. 
Most  of  our  common  hawks  are 
more  helpful  in  destroying  rats, 
mice  and  insects  than  harmful  in 
their  other  food  habits.  The  coop- 
ers and  sharp-skinned  hawk  are 
the  only  ones  deserving  to  be 
killed  on  sight. 

Even  the  lowly  garden  toad  gets 
credit  for  being  worth  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  year  to  the  farmer 
or  gardener  as  a  destroyer  of  in- 
sects, like  white  grubs  and  cut 
worms.  A  goodly  number  of  our 
harmless  snakes  deserve  their  pro- 
tection because  they  are  such  ex- 
cellent mousers  and  ratters. 

In  addition,  these  animals  are 
helpful  to  many  people  from  the 
esthetic  point  of  view  —  that  is 
from  their  interesting  looks  and 
strange  behavior  or  habits.  The 
real  nature  lover  likes  animals  as 
a  group  and  enjoys  seeing  and 
studying  them  especially  in  na- 
ture. The  sportsmen's  enjoyment 
of  them  is  hard  to  measure  unless 
you  are  a  sportsman. 

In  conclusion,  regardless  of 
your  attitude  toward  our  com- 
mon farm  wild  animals,  there  are 
many  who  really  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them.  It  is  only  fair  for  us 
to  practice  conservation  methods 
so  that  they  might  be  best  used  by 
all  concerned  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture.   

THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 
The  Northern  Sea  Otter  habitu- 
ally swims  on  its  back. 

Most  living  ornithologists  have 
never  seen  the  rare  ivory-billed 
woodpecker  in  the  wild  state. 

The  strawberry  is  not  a  berry. 
It  is  a  fruit.  The  banana  is  not 
a  fruit.    It  is  a  berry. 

From  July  31,  1945  to  June 
30,  1946,  the  state  of  Maine  spent 
$53,218.45  to  cover  the  cost  of 
damage  done  by  deer.  This 
amount  included  crop  damage 
claims,  wardens'  time  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  salmon  can  swim  as  fast 
as  30  miles  an  hour.  A  whale's 
top  speed  is  10  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  pretty  good  stepping  for 
an  80  ton  mammal. 

The  "call"  of  the  tree  toad  is 
generally  considered  as  a  proph- 
esy of  rain.  Some  truth  in  this, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  Warm, 
moist  air,  which  usually  precedes 
rain,  releases  the  male  toad's 
mating  urge,  so  he  "sings." 
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WILDLIFE  WEEK 

National  Wildlife  Restoration 
Week,  first  proclaimed  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  will  be  observed  this 
year  from  March  16  to  22,  cover- 
ing the  opening  days  of  spring. 

The  relationship  between  the 
wise  use  of  soil,  water,  and  plant 
life  and  our  national  security  will 
be  the  theme  of  leaders  in  the 
conservation  field  throughout  the 
nation,  who  will,  through  the 
press,  over  the  radio,  and  in  the 
schools  and  from  the  public  plat- 
form tell  the  dramatic  story  of  our 
heritage  in  the  out-of-doors  and 
the  wild  creatures  that  dwell  in 
it. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  need  for  greater  protection 
and  management  to  insure 
adequate  supplies  of  fish  and  game 
to  meet  the  increased  hunting  and 
fishing  pressure  already  in 
evidence  with  millions  of  service 
men  and  women  returned  to 
civilian  life. 

This  is  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Restoration  Week,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  founding  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  It  is 
a  non-profit  organization  in  the 
national  conservation  field  and 
has  many  state  and  local  affilia- 
tions. Clubs,  societies,  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  obtaining 
further  information  about  Wild- 
life Week  activities  and  its  objec- 
tives should  write  to  the  Servicing 
Division,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  20  Spruce  Street, 
Boston  8.  Massachusetts. 


New  Licenses  for  Taking 

Non-Game  Fish  Available 


Park  Rules 

Following  a  hearing  last  fall 
by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
Asheville  to  discuss  proposals  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  by  hunters,  Sam  P. 
Weems,  Parkway  superintendent, 
announced  that  carrying  dead 
game  over  the  Parkway  in  season 
is  permissible.  His  statement  also 
carried  word  that  parking  will  be 
permitted  in  the  parking  areas  of 
the  Parkway  and  that  guns  may 
be  carried  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
breeched.  All  dogs  brought  in 
by  hunters  must  be  on  leash.  As 
in  the  past,  no  hunting  will  be 
permitted  on  the  Parkway  lands. 


Session  Laws  and  Resolutions 
of  North  Carolina  (1945),  page 
1321,  lists  the  license  fees  to 
be  charged  persons  using  va- 
rious types  of  commercial  fish- 
ing gear  in  waters  of  this  State. 
Commercial  fishing  gear  includes 
all  seines  ( except  minnow  seines 
not  exceeding  6  feet  in  length), 
all  gill  nets,  whether  of  the  drift 
or  stationary  type,  all  dip  nets 
used  in  taking  shad  and  herring, 
and  any  other  special  nets  or  de- 
vices authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 
In  the  past  the  Division  has  not 
issued  a  license  to  use  this  type 
of  gear  in  Inland  Waters.  Special 
permits  have  been  issued  for  sein- 
ing in  designated  waters  and  for 
setting  nets  for  the  taking  of 
coarse  fish  in  January  and 
February.  Fishing  for  shad  and 
herring  during  the  authorized  sea- 
son has  been  carried  on  without 
the  requirement  of  a  permit  of 
license. 

The  new  system  covers  all  these 
types  of  fishing,  and  license  will 
be  required  beginning  January  1, 
1947.  The  license  will  be  issued 
by  the  District  Fish  and  Game 
Protectors.  The  fees  are  set  by 
law  and  are  small. 

The  following  license  tax  is 
hereby  levied  annually  upon  the 
different  fishing  appliances  used 
in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina: 

Anchor  gill  nets,  for  each  hun- 
dred yards  or  fraction  thereof. 

Stake  gill  nets,  fifty  cents 
for  each  hundred  yards  or 
fraction  thereof;  Provided  that 
when  any  person  uses  more  than 
one  such  net  the  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  the  total  length  of  all 
nets  used  and  not  upon  each  net 
separately. 

Drift  gill  nets,  one  dollar  for 
each  hundred  yards  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Skim  or  dip  nets,  fifty  cents 
each. 

Each  seine  and  drag  net  under 
one  hundred  yards,  one  dollar. 

Each  seine  and  drag  net  over 
one  hundred  yards  and  under 
three  hundred  yards,  for  each  one 
hundred  yards  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  dollar. 

And  for  other  apparatus  used 
in  fishing,  the  license  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  for  the  apparatus  or 


appliance  which  it  most  resembles 
for  the  purpose  used. 

The  number  of  licenses  issued 
for  seining  or  netting  in  any  par- 
ticular body  of  water  or  stream 
will  be  limited  and  all  fishing  will 
be  under  the  close  supervision  of 
the  District  Protector. 

The  biggest  departure  from 
former  policy  will  be  in  the  re- 
quirement of  the  license  for  shad 
and  herring  fishing.  Dip  nets  used 
so  commonly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  will  require  a  50-cent 
license. 

A  tag  will  be  issued  with  each 
license,  both  bearing  the  same 
serial  number.  The  tag  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  net  or  seine.  All 
untagged  nets,  seines,  or  dip  nets 
will  be  confiscated  and  the  user 
subject  to  prosecution. 

It  is  believed  that  certain  of  our 
waters  will  benefit  by  the  removal 
of  coarse  and  non-game  species  of 
fish  such  as  gar,  blackfish,  carp, 
and  in  some  waters,  suckers  and 
red-horse.  The  taking  of  game 
fish  by  any  means  except  by  pole 
and  line  or  rod  and  reel  is  illegal. 
Any  game  fish  taken  accidentally 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  com- 
mercial gear  must  be  promptly 
and  carefully  returned  to  the 
water.  The  cooperation  of  North 
Carolina  fishermen  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  regulation 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
program  is  continued  in  future 
years. 


At  Arkansas  Meeting 

Three  representatives  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  attended  sessions  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  in  December. 
They  were  Commissioner  John  D. 
Findlay,  R.  B.  Armfield,  super- 
visor of  wildlife  lands,  and  C.  D. 
Kirkpatrick,  chief  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

Principal  matter  of  discussion 
was  the  relationship  between  state 
agencies  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 


By  bobbing  his  head  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  the  sea  gull  shows  other 
gulls  the  direction  of  a  school  of 
fish. 
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Regulations  on  Propagation 
Of  Fish  for  Sale 


The  Division,  at  its  offices  in 
Raleigh,  receives  many  requests 
for  information  on  the  regulations 
affecting  the  propagation  of  fish 
for  sale.  This  subject  is  well 
covered  by  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  it  is  felt  that  these  have 
not  been  given  sufficiently  wide 
publicity. 

In  the  Public  Statutes  of  1929, 
Chapter  198,  provision  was  made 
for  the  licensing  of  persons  or  cor- 
porations who  desired  to  raise  fish 
for  sale.  This  law  has  been  sum- 
marized and  brought  up  to  date 
in  the  General  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina  of  1943,  Vol.  3,  Pages  197 
and  198.  This  Statute  is  quoted 
in  part  for  reference: 

"The  department  of  conserva- 
tion and  development  is  author- 
ized to  issue  an  artificial  propaga- 
tion license  for  the  propagation 
of  all  species  of  trout  and  all 
species  of  bass,  upon  written  ap- 
plication therefor  signed  by  the 
applicant  and  upon  the  payment 
to  said  department  the  sum  of  five 
dollars;  for  all  other  species  of 
fish,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents." 

"Applications  shall  be  made  on 
blanks  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment and  shall  show  the  size, 
character  and  purpose  of  the  prop- 
agation plant  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  department  may 
require.  All  licenses  issued  under 
this  article  shall  expire  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next  follow- 
ing the  date  of  issue." 

"The  license  issued  under  this 
article  authorizes  the  licensee  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  propaga- 
tion and  sale  of  the  species  of  fish 
authorized  by  the  license,  or  the 
eggs  thereof,  during  the  year  for 
which  the  license  is  issued." 

"The  license  issued  under  this 
article  does  not  authorize  the 
catching  of  fish  out  of  any  streams 
flowing  over  the  property  of  the 
licensee." 

"A  person  selling  fish  under  the 
license  provided  by  this  article 
shall  furnish  the  purchaser  with 
a  certificate  or  invoice  of  the  sale, 
bearing  the  date  of  sale,  the 
number  of  the  license  under 
which  sold,  the  number  of  fish, 
and  number  of  pounds  sold.  The 
certificate  or  invoice  must  be 
shown  by  the  holder  on  demand 
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of  any  fish  or  game  protector  or 
any  other  person  authorized  to 
enforce  the  fishing  laws." 

"A  person  holding  an  artificial 
propagation  license  under  this 
article  shall  annually  on  the  first 
day  of  January  file  with  the  de- 
partment of  conservation  and  de- 
velopment a  written  statement 
duly  sworn  to,  showing  the  num- 
ber, value,  and  number  of  pounds 
of  fish  or  the  eggs  thereof  sold  or 
disposed  of  during  the  year.  The 
books  and  property  of  the  person 
licensed  under  this  article  shall  be 
open  to  the  department  or  its 
agents  for  inspection  at  all  reason- 
able times." 

"No  person  licensed  under  this 
article  shall  in  any  manner  stock 
or  maintain  his  establishments 
with  any  species  of  fish  or  eggs 
thereof  taken  from  any  waters 
within  this  state  not  owned,  oc- 
cupied or  controlled  by  them." 

"Any  person  violating  any  pro- 
visions of  this  article  shall  on  con- 
viction be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars or  imprisoned  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court." 

The  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  has  further  re- 
stricted the  sale  of  game  fishes 
in  Rule  9  and  9a.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  Regulation  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  fish  produced  by 
a  licensed  propagator  when  such 
fish  are  to  be  used  for  stocking 
purposes  only.  Transportation 
by  a  common  carrier  is  prohibited, 
however,  as  is  the  sale  of  game 
fish  by  any  restaurant,  hotel, 
eating  place,  dealer  or  similar  es- 
tablishment. Coarse  fishes  (all 
non-game  species)  may  be  sold 
privately  or  on  the  public  market. 
Game  fishes  are  defined  as  all 
species  of  trout,  black  bass,  all 
varieties  of  sunfish  and  perch 
(listed  in  the  Division's  hand- 
book, page  78). 

Those  who  raise  minnows  for 
sale  are  required  to  buy  a  license 
costing  50  cents  per  year.  All 
licenses  for  the  propagation  of  fish 
must  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
Raleigh  office  of  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 


The  porpoise  and  the  panda  are 
the  most  playful  animals. 


KING  WILL  PRESENT 
PAPER  ON  FJSH/NG 

Dr.  Willis  King,  supervisor  of 
fish  resources,  will  be  among 
speakers  at  the  12th  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  February  3,  4,  and 
5.  He  will  present  a  paper  on 
"How  Can  We  Provide  More 
Successful  Fishing  Trips  in  the 
Southeast?"  It  will  be  presented 
at  a  technical  session  presided 
over  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Commissioner  John  D.  Findlay 
also  will  represent  the  Division  at 
the  conference. 

General  theme  of  this  year's 
conference  will  be  "Americans, 
Wildlife  and  Their  Land." 
General  sessions  and  their  chair- 
man will  be  "Wildlife  and  the 
Land,"  F.  C.  Walcott,  American 
Wildlife  Foundation,  Washington, 

D.  C;  "Is  Wildfowling  on  the 
Way  Out?"  Harold  Titus,  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Commission, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan;  "Is 
Wildlife  Education  Getting  Re- 
sults?" John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington; 
"Wildlife  and  Business,"  Edward 
W.  Allen,  International  Fisheries 
Commission,  Seattle,  Washington; 
and  the  conference  summariza- 
tion, Aldo  Leopold,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Technical  sessions  and  their 
chairman  will  be:  "Wildlife  of 
Grasslands  and  Forests,"  Neil  W. 
Hosley,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Chicago,  Illinois;  "Inland 
Fisheries  and  Fresh- Water 
Areas,"  Dr.  Eschmeyer;  "Marine 
Fisheries  and  Ocean  Areas,"  Oscar 

E.  Sette,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto,  California;  "New 
Techniques  in  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment," Rudolf  Bennitt,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri; 
"Wildlife  of  Farms  and  Ranches," 
Frank  C.  Edminster,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Upper  Darby, 
Pennsylvania;  and  "Wildlife  and 
Land-Use  Concepts,"  Warren  W. 
Chase,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  meeting 
has  been  called  in  the  Southwest, 
and  an  unusually  large  attendance 
from  the  Midwest  and  Western 
states  is  expected. 

There  is  especial  need  for  the 
coming  conference  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  agencies  and 
groups  in  the  replenishment  of 
renewable  resources  diminished 
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Fish  and  game  protectors  with  a  haul  of  illegally  taken  furs  they  confiscated  in  Yadkin  County. 


Pre- Season  Trapping 
Is  Expensive  Activity 


by  years  of  war,  according  to  Dr. 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
which  sponsors  the  conferences. 

Last  year's  conference,  held  in 
New  York  City  in  March,  was 
attended  by  more  than  a  thousand 
conservationists.  Adequate  hotel 
accommodations  for  the  San 
Antonio  conference  have  been  re- 
served for  the  three-day  meeting, 
Dr.  Gabrielson  said. 


Bulletins  Available 

Vegetation  of  Holly  Shelter 
Wildlife  Management  Area  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  bulletins 
available  for  free  distribution  by 
the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  This  is  a  report  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Wells  of  N.  C.  State 
College  on  a  study  made  in  the 
summer  of  1945  as  a  project  under 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  for 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion. Other  publications  available 
are  Farming  for  Wildlife,  The 
Norris  Lake  Fishing  Experiment, 
Wildlife  Crop  on  Your  Farm,  The 
Uwharrie  Deer  Project,  Construc- 
tion of  Farm  Ponds,  and  The 
Mammals  of  North  Carolina. 


The  world's  tiniest  carnivorous 
animal  is  the  least  weasel.  The 
largest  is  the  Alaska  brown  bear. 
Both  are  natives  of  Alaska. 


Out-of-season  trappers  in  two 
western  counties  this  fall  found 
out  that  not  only  does  such 
activity  not  pay,  but  it  also  can 
run  into  a  considerable  loss. 

Two  sweeps  by  parties  of  en- 
forcement men  netted,  all  told,  10 
violators  and  more  than  400  hides, 
valued  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000.  In  addition  to  losing  the 
hides  and  the  work  they  had  put 
into  curing  them,  the  violators 
were  taken  to  court  and  ordered 
to  pay  fines  and  court  costs. 

One  of  the  raids,  staged  by  a 
party  of  four  protectors  in  Yadkin 
County  early  in  November, 
brought  in  three  men  who  had  220 
muskrat  and  five  mink  hides — the 
batch  valued  at  about  $600. 

The  photograph  above  shows 
the  haul  and  the  men  who  brought 
it  in  (left  to  right):  Robert  F. 
Logan  of  Statesville,  Division  "B" 
supervisor  of  law  enforcement; 
J.  L.  Thompson  of  Lincolnton, 
District  6  leader;  Hugh  A.  Robert- 
son of  Statesville,  district  pro- 
tector; and  Frank  Mackie  of 
Yadkinville,  District  9  leader. 


The  other  sweep  was  made  in 
Ashe  County  in  October.  In  this 
one,  Walter  F.  Edmister  of  Boone 
and  H.  T.  Goodman  of  Jefferson 
brought  in  seven  violators  who 
had  a  total  of  190  muskrat  hides 
which  they  obtained  through  il- 
legal trapping.  Top  man  among 
the  defendants  had  94  of  the  hides. 

Activities  of  enforcement  men 
throughout  the  State  in  October 
and  November  netted  31  cases  of 
fur  and  trapping  law  violators. 
Fourteen  were  for  trapping  out  of 
season,  11  for  trapping  without 
a  license,  five  for  possessing  furs 
out  of  season,  and  one  for  selling 
furs  without  a  license. 


At  Table  Rock 

David  R.  Noland  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  reported  for  work 
October  15,  1946,  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries as  associate  engineer.  Mr. 
Noland,  a  graduate  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, is  on  the  job  at  the  Table 
Rock  Fish  Hatchery  now  under 
construction.  Morganton  is  his 
headquarters. 
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NO.  1  BIRD— NO.  1  PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  page  five) 
lands  for  game  production 
through  furnishing  seed  and  of- 
fering cash  rewards  for  wildlife 
projects.  There  is  no  continuity 
of  action  in  these  plans  and  the 
Division  has  not  been  made  an 
active  partner,  although  repre- 
sentatives have  been  asked  for 
technical  advice. 

An  unknown  number  of  in- 
dividuals are  providing  incentive 
for  individual  farmers  through 
supplying  seed,  fertilizer,  labor  or 
cash  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting. 

The  Division  is  carrying  on  a 
cooperative  project  with  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Districts  pro- 
viding seed  and  advice  for  plant- 
ing wildlife  borders  and  making 
suggestions  as  to  improved  wild- 
life practices — all  of  this  on  SCS- 
cooperating  farms.  Publications 
have  been  prepared  outlining  good 
practices  to  follow  in  small  game 
restoration.  Publicity  has  been 
given  to  some  of  these  practices 
and  the  problems  involved  in 
small  game  management.  Field 
inspection  and  assistance  has  been 
given  when  called  for  and  the  en- 
forcement of  hunting  regulations 
has  been  intensified. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

After  reviewing  the  quail  prob- 
lem from  every  angle  and  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  and  considering 
work  being  done  in  other  states, 
the  evident  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  no  simple  quick  way  to 
increase  quail.  In  the  past,  many 
have  thought  artificial  propaga- 
tion was  the  answer — this  has 
proven  to  be  a  false  conception. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  plan  whereby 
quail  can  be  restored  is  one  in- 
volving close  protection  and  im- 
provement of  habitat  with  the 
questionable  possibility  of  redis- 
tribution of  live  trapped  wild 
quail  in  badly  depleted  sections. 

The  handling  of  this  quail 
restoration  program  is  in  the  laps 
of  three  groups :  ( 1 )  The  land- 
owners or  farmers;  (2)  The  hunt- 
ers; (3)  The  State.  To  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner  we  should 
consider  what  must  be  done  as 
an  over-all  program,  and  then  dis- 
cuss what  each  group  can  do 
separately. 

The  following  is  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  what  can  be  done. 

1.  Weather:  No  one  can  control 
this  factor  and,   therefore,  we 


must  take  what  comes  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

2.  Protection:  Much  can  be  ac- 
complished through  sensible 
hunting  regulations  and  sensible 
predator  control.  Planting  of 
cover  also  enters  into  this  phase. 

3.  Education  and  Extension: 
Attainment  is  in  proportion  to 
available  game  division  funds  for 
this  activity  and  assistance  re- 
ceived from  hunters,  wildlife 
clubs,  Federal  and  State  agri- 
cultural agencies,  and  other  re- 
lated agencies. 

4.  New  Interest:  This  can  be 
worked  up  through  objective  pub- 
licity on  crow  shooting,  fox  hunt- 
ing, skeet  and  trap  shooting,  field 
trials,  and  club  projects.  Interest 
must  run  less  and  less  toward  kill- 
ing more  and  more  toward  con- 
serving and  restoring. 

5.  Legislation:  There  must  be 
a  united  effort  by  all  interested 
parties  and  agencies  to  strengthen 
our  game  and  fish  laws.  Many 
changes  are  needed  to  bring  them 
abreast  of  the  times. 

6.  Investigation:  Only  through 
learning  can  we  progress.  There 
is  great  need  for  more  investiga- 
tion and  research  and  this  must 
be  a  continuing  program. 

7.  Planning:  Long-range  plan- 
ning is  essential.  Nothing  can  be 
accomplished  on  a  year-to-year 
basis. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  what 
the  three  groups  should  do  and 
the  Division  proposes  to  go  ahead 
immediately  with  its  part  of  this 
plan  and  at  the  same  time  to  at- 
tempt to  interest  the  support  of 
the  other  groups.  There  follows 
an  outline  of  the  part  each  group 
should  play  in  carrying  out  these 
objectives: 

1.  The  Landowners:  The  land- 
owners can  provide  the  land.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  is 
just  about  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  this  group.  If  they  will  do  more, 
it  is  fine,  but  we  are  proceeding 
on  the  theory  that  nothing  more 
is  to  be  expected.  With  the  proper 
incentive,  of  course,  they  will  do 
the  work. 

2.  The  Hunters:  The  hunters 
can  provide  the  incentive  and  to 
some  extent,  the  work.  This  can 
best  be  done  through  organized 
effort  although  every  individual 
effort  helps.  Examples  of  in- 
centive are  as  follows:  Providing 
seed  and  fertilizer,  personal  as- 
sociation with  the  landowner, 
purchase  of  farmers'  goods,  prizes 
for  farm  youth  projects  and  fair 
treatment    of   landowners.  The 


hunters  can  help  push  legislation. 
They  can  provide  cooperation  in 
reporting  and  testifying  as  to 
violations  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

3.  The  State:  The  State  can 
provide  technical  advice  and 
general  field  assistance  to  both 
landowners  and  hunters;  can  pro- 
vide printed  material  including 
outlining  club  programs  and 
projects;  can  furnish  refuge  signs 
for  posting  closed  breeding  areas; 
can  furnish  a  limited  amount  of 
seed;  can  initiate  and  carry  for- 
ward an  educational  program  with 
all  agencies  involved;  can  serve 
as  the  driving  force  in  keeping  the 
program  moving  ahead;  can  ex- 
periment with  trapping  and  mov- 
ing wild  quail  from  state-owned 
lands.  The  State  can  promulgate 
sensible  hunting  regulations;  can 
distribute  instructions  and  render 
field  advice  on  predator  control, 
can  spearhead  drive  for  more 
adequate  legislation;  can  study 
and  investigate  the  biological 
problems  involved;  can  provide 
efficient,  trained  personnel  and 
the  police  power  to  enforce  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  above  statements  must,  of 
necessity,  be  stated  in  generali- 
ties. It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  great  amount  of  work 
involved  in  such  a  program.  We 
expect  to  hold  to  sound  principles 
and  to  keep  in  touch  constantly 
with  those  men  in  this  country 
who  are  working  closely  with  this 
problem. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  next 
six  months  to  plan  and  organize 
the  Division  part  of  this  program 
in  order  to  lead  the  way  for  other 
groups  to  cooperate  and  thereby 
make  a  determined  effort  to  head 
off  further  decreases  in  the  quail 
population. 

Herbert  Stoddard  has  agreed  to 
visit  North  Carolina  this  spring 
and  to  consult  with  us.  His  recom- 
mendations will  be  studied  care- 
fully. Necessary  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  State's  portion  of 
the  plan  will  be  put  on  the  job. 

It  is  estimated  roughly  that  the 
annual  cost  to  the  Division  for  this 
program  alone,  not  including  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  educational 
section  and  the  research  workers, 
will  amount  to  $23,000. 
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Pintail  ducks  at  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet. 
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Work  of  the  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  went  on  ex- 
hibit before  thousands  of  North 
Carolina  fair-goers  last  fall.  The 
displays  attracted  tremendous  in- 
terest during  their  showing  for 
four  weeks  in  succession — at  the 
Cleveland  County  Fair  exhibit, 
the  Cumberland  County  Fair, 
Fayetteville;  the  Southern  States 
Fair,  Charlotte;  and  the  State 
Fair,  Raleigh.  The  top  picture 
shows   the    State    Fair  exhibit, 


which  included  a  map  displaying 
wildlife  management  areas, 
refuges,  and  State-owned  fish 
hatcheries  in  North  Carolina;  an 
aquarium  containing  largemouth 
bass  and  bluegill  bream,  featured 
as  excellent  pond  fish;  a  slide  pro- 
jector showing  wildlife  and  scenes 
of  the  State  and  promoting  con- 
servation efforts;  stuffed  speci- 
mens of  bird  and  animal  life;  and 
displays  of  Division  publications. 
The  exhibit  was  basically  the 


same  at  the  four  fairs.  Below  at 
left,  children  attending  the  Cleve- 
land County  Fair  stop  in  for  a 
look  at  the  aquarium;  below  at 
right,  Charlotte  fair-goers  crowd 
up  for  a  look  at  the  exhibit.  One 
or  two  representatives  of  the  Di- 
vision always  were  on  hand  at  the 
display  and  were  kept  busy 
answering  the  numerous  ques- 
tions prompted  by  it.  Numbers 
of  publications  were  distributed 
in  response  to  inquiries. 


